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An Inquiry into the Human Mind, on the Principles ef Common Senje, 


By Thomas Reid, D. D. Profiffor of Philofophy in King’s Col- 
lege, Aberdeen. 8v0./ Pr. 6s. in Boards.’ Millar. 


HIS is afenfible, and, we think, candid, attempt to reitore 
the intimate connedtion that ought to fubfift between two 
very old acquaintances, we mean philofophy and common-fenfe, 
We with that the ingenious author had attacked a more for- 
midable’ performance than the Treatife of Human. Nature, 
which was publifhed in 1739, the conclufion of which Dr, 
Reid feems to think canfiot be refuted without examining and 
deftroying its principles. The doétor being a declared eneiay 
to fcepticifm, entered into this difquifition, which opens afar 
larger vineyard fot literary labour than what the above pam- 
phiet affords. In fhort, he attacks the antient, and, amoag 
fome great philofophers, the prevalent, hypothefis, * That no- 
thing is perceived but what is in the mind that perceives: it : 
that we do not really perceive things that are external, but on- 
ly certain images and piétures of them imprinted upon the 
mind, which are called: impreffons and ideas.’ * If this be true, 
continues the doétor, fuppofing certain impreffions and ideas to 
exift prefently in my mind, I cannot, from their exiftence, infer 
the exiftence of any-thing elfe; my impreffions and ideas are 
the only exiftences of which I can have any knowledge or con- 
ception: and they are fuch fleeting and tranfitory beings, that 
they can have no exiftence at all, any longer than I am confci- 
ous of them. Sothat, upon this hypothelis, the whole univer‘e 
about, me, bodies. and fpirits, fun, moon, ftars, and earth, 
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friends and relations, all‘ things without exception, which I 
imagined to have a permanent exiftence whether I thought of 
thert or not, vanifh at ofice.’ 

This author thinks that the above hypothefis is deftrudtive 
of all philofophy, religion, virtue, and common-fenfe, however 
univerfally it has been received; and, without regard to this or 
any other hypothefis, he begins a new inquiry, which is built 
upon the properties of the five fenfes, and the operations of the 
human mind, which every man, with due attention, may dif- 
cern within himfelf, The refult of the inquiry, at firft, was 
put into the form of academical prele@ions to his pupils. It | 
was next fubmitted to the judgment of a private philofophicat 
fociety, and it now ventures abroad. 

This difcuffion is opened by an introduétion which propofes 
for an obje& of ftudy an anatomy of the mind, which the doc- 
tor thinks to be far more difficult than that of the body. He 
adopts Cicero’s famous maxim, but without quoting it, That 
«* the mind of man is his exiftence.” Mens cujufque is eff quifque. 
But he is of opinion that this ftudy is confined in cach. man to 
hisown mind; for though he may from outward figns, collec 
the operations of other minds, yer thefe figns are, for the moft 
part, ambiguous, and muft be interpreted by what he perceives 
within himfelf. Our author, after fome very fevere animad+ 
verfions on the prefent modes of philofophy, proceeds as_ fol- 
lows : 

‘ It muft therefore require great caution, and great applica- 
tion of mind, for a man that is grown up in all the prejudices 
of education, fafhion, and philofophy, to unravel his notions 
and opinions, till he finds out the fimple and original princi- . 
ples of his conftitution, of which no account can be given but 
the will of our maker. ‘Fhis may be truly called an enaly/s 
of the human faculties ; and till this is performed, it is in. vain 
we expect any juft fyftem of the mind; that is, an enumerati- 
on of the original powers and laws of our conftitution, and aa 
explication from them of the various phenomena of human 
nature. 

‘ Succefs, in an inquiry ef this kind, itis not in human power 
tocommand; but perhaps it is poflible, by caution and humi- 
lity, to avoid error and delufion. The labyrinth may be too 
intricate, and the thread too fine, to be traced through all its 
windings ; but if we flop where we can trace it no farther, and 
fecure the ground:we have gained, there is no harm done; a 
guicker eye may in time trace it farther.’ 

We fhall not here enquire into the propriety of this lan- 
guage in philofophical difquifitions; but we muft be of opinion, 
that, if an analyfis of the hyman imind is impraQicable (which 
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ve are afraid it is) and yet neceflary for forming a juft fyftem of 
it, our author deviates a little from his own principle of com- 
fnon-fenfe, which feldom or never attempts a tafk which it 
cannot compals, . Sine blah “i 

‘The doéor, in the third fe&tion of this introduétion, exa- 
mines the prefent ftaté of this. paft of philofophy, and likewifé 
the opinions of Defcartes, Malebranthe, afd Locke. He at- 
tacks the latter for refolving that perfonal identity confifts in 
confcidufnefs. “ That is, fays he,.if you are confcious that you 
did fuch a thing a twelve-month ago, this confcioufnefs makes 
you to be the very perfon that did it. Now, confcioufnefs of 
what is paft can fignify nothing elfe but the remembrance that 
I didit, So that Mr. Locke’s principle muft be, That idéntity 
éonfifts in remembrance; and, confequently,-a man muft lofe 
his petfonal identity with regatd to every-thing he forgets.’ 

We own that we afe by no means fatisfied with this 
feafoning, nor do we fee how it can. affe&t, that of Mr. Locke. 
The latter fays that identify confifts in con{cioufnefs: the 
doétor feems to think this..1s.abfurd; for, fays he, if. this 
principle is true, identify muft ¢onfitt'in remembrance, But 
is not all remembrance confcioufnefs ? Undoubtedly it is ; 
hor, indeed,.can confcioufnefs exift in any other manner. but. 
during the very punctum, or ¢4wxu, as the Greeks call it, of 
thinking. Astoa mah’s fofing his, perfonal identity, with re- 
gard ty every-thing he forgets, he certainly does, while he 
orgetsit; but.then it is recovérable again by memory,.and the 
very operation that recovers it, is the effeét of ¢onfcioufnefs. 
The door then ridicules the attempts made by Defcartes, Male-. 
branche, and Locke, to prove thé exiftencé of a material world, 
ds if common-fenfe did not. prove it; without having recourfe. 
to their philofophical reafoning, which he thinks is extremely. 
defeGlive and unlatisfa@ory on that head, * Let my foul, fays 
the doétor, five with common-fenfet” : 


Our author, in the fourth fe@ion of his introdudtion, at-. 
tempts to apologize for his coarfe treatment of thofe great men, 
who, he thinks, led mankind into the road of experience and ag 
curate reflection, cleared the way for new difcoveries, and argued 
With a diftin€tnefs and perfpicuity unknown before their time, But 
Lie démolifhes all the merit he might have clainted from this apolo- 
gy, by charging them with prefuming to bring common-fenfe to 
the bar of philofophy, whichis her offspring, and ought to be her 
Hand-maid ; and he accufés them of having made a feparation 
between them, to the great prejudice of both. He then fpends: 
fome fe&tions in examining the {ceptical fyftems adopted by bi- 
fhop Berkley, and the author ofthe Treatife upon Human Na- 
rite, whom he ufes with fome feverity ; and at laft he is of 
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opinion, that, the fyftem of all the philofophers . and writers he 
has mentioned, terminate in feeptici(m. ‘If, therefore, conti- 
hues he, a man, fiod himfelf intangled in thefe metaphyfical 
toils, died can find no other way to efcape, let him bravely cut 
the knot which he cannot loofe, curfe metaphyfic, and dif- 
fuade every man from meddling with ‘it, For if I have been 
Jed into bogs and quagmires by: following an, ignis fatuus, what 
can Ido better than to warn others to beware of it? If philo- 
fophy contradi&s herfelf, befools her votaries,. ‘and deprives them: 
of every obje&t worthy to’ be purfued or enjoyed, let her be 
fent back to the infernal: Tegions, from whiclr fhe mutt have 
had her original. 

‘ But is it abfolutely certain that this fair lady i is of the party ? 
Is it.not poflible The may have ‘been mil-reprefented? Have 
not men of genius in former ages. often made their own dreams 
to pafs for her oracles } Ought fie then to be condemned with- 
out any farther hearing 2? This would be unreafonable. I have 
found her in all other matters an agreeable « companion, a faith- 
ful counfellor, a fiiend to. common- fenfe, and to the _ hap- 
pinefs’ of mankind. This” juftly intitles | her to my corref- 
pondenice and confidence, till 1 find infallible proofs of her in- 
fidelity.* 

The doftor thinks that philofophy’ may. be vindicated by en» 
tering upon an analyfis ‘of the human, faculties, i in which the 
five external fenfes are to be firft confidered. Of thofe fenfes 
he gives the preference. not to the nobleft or moft ufeful, but to 
the moft fimple, becaufe it is thé leaft fallible in the difcern- 
ment of objects ; and he ranges the fenfes i in ‘the following order, 
viz. Smelling, tafting, hearing, fouch, and feeing. It would 
be doing the dogtor injuftice to pretend to follow him through the 
mazes of reafoning ¥ which. this analyfis contains, being” precluded, 
from fuch an attempt by the ‘botinds allotted. to’ this undertak, 
ing; but he is welcome’ to what juftice we can do him. Im 
treating of {melling, he- deferibes the medium and: organ of that 
fenfe, and confiders it abftradlly. He then introduces fenfation 
and remembrance, as, being. natural principles’ of. belief, and 
accurately diftinguithes i it from: the remembrance’ and imagina- 
tion of it. He eftablithes the two former as original principles. 
of belief, but excludes the latter, becaufe it is relatively or fim-- 
ply by itfelf. “He then maintains’ thar judgement and belief 
niay precede this fimple apprehention, ‘He thinks, that the be-* - 
lief or knowledge which accompanies fenfation and memory, 
cannot be defined; and, if we underftand him rightly, the fpirit. 
of defining belief has been of great differvice to true philofophy.. 
He concludes that the belief of the prefent exiftence of our fen- 


fations, and: the paft exiftence of what we remember, is as mach. 
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‘a part of the human conftitution as the belief that two and 
two make four.'” After apologizing for metaphyfical abfurdi- 
ties (which he does not pretend to account for) he confiders 
that of maintaining, that there may be a fenfation without .a 
fentient, which, he fays, is a confequence of the theory of 
ideas. He maintains that the hyman conftitution fuggelts to 
us the con¢eption and bélief of a fentient being or mind, and 
that comparing the related ideas do€s not always begct the noe 
tion of relations. He then examines how the fmell of bodies i is 
conneéted in the imagination with fenfation, and refolves “the 
notion of this, as well as all other natdral virtues or caufes, i in- 
to a principle in human nature, The conclufion of this analy fis 
‘of finell is as follows : 

‘ The relation which the fenfation of {mell bears to the me- 
mory and imagination of it, and to a mind or fubjeG, is com- 
mon to all our fénfation$, and indeéd'to all the operations of 
the mind: ‘the relation it ‘bears to.the will, is common to it 
with all the powers of underftanding : and the relation it bears 
to thar qualis ty or virtue of bodies which it indicates, is com- 
‘mon to it with the fenfations of tafte, hearing, colour, heat, and 
cold: fo that what hath been faid of this fenfe, may eafily be 
applied to feveral’ of our fenfes, and to other operations of the 
mind; and this, I + ed will apologize for our infifting fo long 
upon it.’ : 

From the laft quotation the reader may perceive that a great 
deal of what our author has faid concerning fmell, is applicable 
to tafte, and therefore he is very fhort in his analyfis of 
that fenfe, which contains a thoufand different modifications. 
His chapter upon hearing is curious, and more intelligible 
than many other parts of his work. He fhews that the place 
and diftance of founds, which, like fmell and taftes, are infi- 
nitely various, may be learned by cuftom, without reafoning ; 
and he very accurately diftinguifhes between artificial language, 
which confifls of artificial figas, and ‘natural language, which 
confilts of natural figns. Here we think the doétor is a little 
unfortunate in his terms ; for,in the language of common-fenfe 
‘(for which he is a profefled advocate) figns are the objects of 
feeing and not of hearing; nor do we think that it can, with 
any propriety, be faid, that we converfe with a blind. man by 
figns. Weconceive, therefore, that the doctor would have been 
more clear on this head, if, inftead of the word figns, he had in- 
troduced that’ of éxpreffidns, for this reafon, that every fign is 
an expreflion, but every expreflion is not a fign, at leaft in the 
‘common acceptation of words. On this fubjeét,of hearing our 
‘author affeéts to lament the fubttitution of artificial inftead of 
inafural language, 
zZ 3 ¢ Artificial 
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« Artificial figns, fays he, fignify, but they do not exprefs ¢ 
they fpeak to the underftanding, as algebraical characters may 
do, but the paffions, the affeGions, and the will, hear them not; 
thefe continue dormant and inactive, till we {peak to them ia 
the language of nature, to which they are all attention and 
obedience.’ 

When our author tatks in this manner, he puts us in mind of 
the fophift, who declaimed fo learnedly in praife of ignorance, 
that Muretus faid, he hated learning all the time he was fpeak- 
ing. The atove is by no means the language of common- 
fenfe ; afid the doctor upon the fame principle might have de- 
claimed againft all the improvements that have been made in 
inedicine fince Efculapius travelled about with his dog and his 
goat, the ong to ferve as a furgeon for all outward ailments, 
and the other as a phyfician for all inward ones. ‘The per- 
fe&tion, fays our author, of a} artificial language, is furely the 
corruption of the natural,’ We fhould have been glad if he 
had given us fome fpecimeng of this natural language (for 
we put no kind of fgith in the tranflations of the French mif{- 
onaries from the fpeeches.of the Hurons, Iroquois, Tfonnon- 
thouans, and their other favages); and we are afraid that his 
doétrine op this head cannot be admitted, without deftroying 
his own fundamental principle of common- fenfe; for it willbe 
found that if an Algonquin is more eloquent than a Tully, a 
buffalo muft be more fo than an Algonquin. ‘ Abolith, fays 
our author, the ufe of articulate founds and writing among man- 
kind for a century, and every man would be a painter, an a¢tor, 
and an orator.’ Now it is agreed that the Efquimaux of Ame- 
rica, and the negroes of Africa, have among them no writing, 
and, indeed, according to the beft authorities, no founds that 
ean be called articulate; yet we never heard of a painter or ora- 
tor among them: fo that it fhocks one’s common-fenfe to agres 
with the doftor’s reafoning in this particular. 

Our author then enquires into the fenfations arifing from 
heat arid cold, hardnefs and foftnefs. He enters upon a dif- 
euffion of natural figns, extenfion, the exiftence of a material 
world, and he deftroys the fyftems of philofophers copcern- 
ing the fenfes. He fays, that Ariftotle himfelf did not pro- 
perly diftinguith fenfations, which can have no exiftence but 
when they are felt from the things fuggeited by them; and that 
all philofophers who have written fyitems about our fenfes and 
their objeéts, have fplit on the fame rock; and that even Berk- 
ley, the moft acute of them, argues from an hypothefis againft 
faét, and the common-fenfe of mankind; in fhort, that it is 
tidieulous to difcard a material world, or to offer up common- 
femic gs 4 facrificé to metaphyfics. All that our author fay#o 
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thofe fubjeéts may be very fine, and is very philofophical ; but 
~we-cannot think that he‘has proved more than the clown ‘did, 
‘when, by moving his body, he confuted the philofopher’s argu- 
ments againft motion. : 

The doétor then proceeds to his analyfis of feeing, which .em- 
ploys one half of his work, After a copious declamation on the 
excellence and dignities of this faculty, he concludes with tell- 
‘ing us, that * feeing is looked upon, not only as more.noble 
than the other fenfes, butas having fomething in it of a nature 
fuperior to fenfation. The evidence of reafon is called /ecing, 
not feeling, /melling, or tafting.’” Here we are afraid the doétor 
will be found deficient not only in common-fenfe but commoa 
Janguage, which exprefsly gives the preference to feeling. For 
inftance, I fee/ the force of an argument; I fee/ the beauties of 
Shakefpeare ; I feel the agonies of that mother, in the maffa- 
cre of the innocents: all of them much higher compliments to 
eloquence, peetry, and painting, than the application of the word 
fee would infer. : 

The doétor then proceeds to account for the reafon why 
fight difcovers almoft nathing which the blind may not compre- 
hend, and he brings the Jate Dr, Saunderfon of Cambridge as 
an illuftrious and weH-known example ofthis propofition. Our 
author approves of bifhop Berkley’s obfervation, “* That the 
vifible appearance of objects is a kind of language ufed by na- 
ture, to inform us of their diftance, magnitude, and figure.” 
If we are not miftaken, the bifhop’s argument upon this Head 
is, that there is fuch a difproportion between the magnitude of 
the retina of the eye, and that of alarge body, whether near or 
at a diftance, that the conta& of rays betweenthem muft be ia 
a ftraight direction, which takes from the eye all power of judging 
of diftance; fo that, were it not for this,invention, as we may 
call it, of the Deity, {for we do not remember ‘that the bithop 
makes ufe of the word nature) the eye could be no judge of dif- 
tance. Without-entering upon the dedrine of acute or obtufe 
angles, formed by the vifual orb, which indicate the diftance 
between -it and the obje&t, we will venture to fay, that the bi- 
thip’s reafoning en this point is very uncommon ; nor did we 
expeét to find it adopted by a profeffed advocate for commop- 
fenfe. 

Our author then enters upon a feries of optical difquifitions ; 
and, among other things, he proves, that colour is a quality of 
bodies, and not a fenfation of the mind. After proving this 
propofition, he infers, that its oppofite is a paradox, which, 
«ho’ it has been efteemed as a great difcovery, when examined 
to the bottom is nothing elfe but an abufe of words; and he 
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next infers, ‘ That none of our fenfations are the refemblances 
of any of the qualities of bodies.’ In eftablifhing thofe two 
concluficns the doctor has certainly aimed a deadly blow at ab- 
ftraéted and metaphyfical reafoning, and the fafhionable doc- 
trine of ideas, He next treats of vifible figure and extenfion, 
and the geometry of figures, and the parallel motion of the eyes; 
in all which he fhews himfelf a very able reafoner, as indeed 
he does in all the optical propofitions he lays down; and we 
cannot help thinking that his adhering a little more clofely to 
his profefled principle of common.fenfe, would have fhortened 
his labour, though perhaps it might have abridged the pleafure 
of his very philofophical, anatomical, optical, mathemati- 
cal, and phyfical readers. His fpending a valt number of pages 
of his work upon the hypothefis of {quinting, and upon fingle 
and double vifion, might, perhaps, have been difpenfed with 
by readers who want to eflablih philofophy upon common, 
fenfe, as well as the great pains he has taken in confutiog the 
theories of other philcfophers and writers who have treated of 
vifion. His laft feion on. this fubjeét treats ‘ of the analogy 
between perception and the credit we give to human. teflimo- 
ny.’ This fection is well worth the perufal of every friend to 
common-fenfe, though we think, in fome things, the author 
reafons too much upon focial habits, with which he feems not 
to have been fufiiciently acquainted. ‘The conclufion of his 
work contains ‘ refleSlions upon the opinions of philofopbers 
onthe fubject of the human mind,’ and he ends with the fol- 
Jowing very modeit apology. 

‘ IT intended to have examined more particularly and fully 
this dodtiine of the exiltence of ideas or. images of things in the 
mind; and likewife another do€ttine, which is founded uponit, 
to wit, That judgment or belief is nothing but a perception of 
the agreement or difagreement of our ideas ; but having already 
fhown, through the courfe of this inquiry, that the operations 
of the mind which we have examined, give no countenance to 
either of thefe dodirines, and in many things contradi@ them, 
I have thought it proper to drop this part of my defign. It may 
be executed with more advantage, ifit is at all necefflary, after 
inquiring into fome other powers of the human underftanding, 

¢ Although we have examined only the five fenfes, and the 
principles of the human mind which are employed about them, 
or fuch as have fallen in our way in the courfe of this exami~ 
nation ; we fhall leave the farther profecution of this inquiry 
to future deliberation. The powers of memory, of imagina~ 
tion, of tafte, of reafoning, of moral perception, the will, the 
patlions, the affeGiions, and all the active powers of the foul, 
prefeut a valt and boundlef$. field of philofophical difquifition, 
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which the author of this inquiry is far from thihking himfelf 
able to furvey with accuracy: Many authors of ingenuity, an- 
cient and madern, have made.excurfions into this vait territo- 
ry, and. have communicated .ufeful obfervacions :..bat\ these is 
reafun.to believe, that thofe who have pretended ito give.tis a 
map of the whole, have fatisfied themfelves witha very: imaccu- 
rate and incompletevurvey.: .TEGalileo had attémpted.a com- 
plete .<yftem.of natural philoféphy, be had, probably, done little 


-fervice to mankind: but by confining himfelf:to what was with- 


in his\ comprehenfion, \he laid. the foundation.of..a fyftem of 
knowledge, whith rifes by.degrees, and does honour. to the hu- 
man_underftanding. >» Newton, building upon this»foundation, 
and in like manner confining his inquiries to the law of gravi- 
tation and the properties of light, performed wonders. If he 
had attempted a great deal more, he had done a great deal lefs, 
and perhaps nothing at all. Ambitious of following fuch great 
examples, with unequal fteps, alas! ‘andi unequal force, we have 
attempted an. inquiry only into one little corner of the humatt 
mind; that corner which feems to:be moft expofed to vulgac . 
obfervation, and to be moft eafily comprehended ; and yet, if we 
have delineaved it juttly, it muit.:be atknowledged, - that the 
accounts heretofore given on it, were very: lame; ‘and wide of 
the truth.” > 

That’ we may conclude inour: turn, -we- fincetely think 
that Dr. Reid has fucceededy mpon the whole, ta «his defign, 
ix founding philofophy: oa the principles of common-fenfe ; 
and that:‘he: has foiled the advocates for*metaphyfical and 
ideal: reafoning at their own weapons, and:by confuting feep- 
ticifm, has at leaft laid a foundation for rational, religious, phi- 
lofophy, without having recourfe to that kind of reafoning 
upon which we cannot reafon, and in which’a man may be a 
complete mafter without being either wifer or better, without 


having his intellects improved; or his morals amended. Don 


Quixote himfelf- was a moft excellent ideal philofopher; but 
when he began to explain.to Sancho, in''a: learned difcourfe, 
that it was owing to the obtufity of ‘the inftrament with 
which the blows were laid on,’ that he was not cut inftead of 
being bruifed ; Z——ds, matter, ‘interrupts the fquire, what 
fignifies all that ftuff to me, while I. feel myfelf damnably 

mauled. Can you give me any-thing that will cure me? 
|Upen the whole; if this article fhould be thought by fome 
of our readers to want precifion, it is owing to the nature of the 
inquiry which we review, and which, being only a seatamen, or 
effay, towards opening a rational fyftem of philofophy, which 
could not be done without demolifhing the {ceptical fyftems ; the 
doctor has contented himfelf with doing that, and has left it to 
bis reader to form what inference he pleafes, 
: Arr. 
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Aart. IL. The Semi-Virgilian Hufbandry, deduced from various Exe 
periments: or, 4n Effay towards a New Courfe.of National Farm- 
ing, formed from the Defeats, Loffes, and Difappointments, of the 
Old and New Hafbandry, and put on. the true Biafs of Nature, in 
the Produdion of Vegetables, and in the Pour of every Plough- 
man, with bis own Ploughs, Fc. to execute. Wath the Philofophy 
of Agriculture. Exhibiting, at large, The Nutritive Principles 
derived from the Atmofpbere, in a Rotation of Nature, from their 
being exhaled, to their Defcent into the Pores of the Soil, when duly 
prepared, for the Purpofes of Vegetables. By Mr. Randall, fome 
Time fince Mafter of the Academy at Heath, near Wakefield, 
Yorkhhire. 8ve. Pr.6s. Law. 


7 E have, with great attention, read Mr. Randall’s work ¢ 

we thank him for the valuable prefent he has made to 

the public, andrecommend the reading of it to fuch as are fond 

of philofophical refearches, and would with to fee the Britifh 
agticulture flourith in a more improved ftate. 

Our author feems to fearch deeper into the feerets of nature, 
and the caufes of vegetation, than moft who havebpreceded him. 
The arguments he makes ule of to convince his readers are 
founded on reafon and probability, and not a few of them are 
illufirated and explained by a variety of experiments, which he 
has himfelf, at different times, made. 

Mr. Randall, by way of apology for any feeming omiffion ei- 
ther in point of method or expreffion, obferves in his preface, 
that this treatife was written about eight years ago, and fent to the 
publither of an evening-paper, in order to be communicated 
from time to time, through that channel, to the public, for the 
benefit of fuch geatlemen as -are defirous of improving agricul- 
ture. <A few fheets were in this manner publifhed, without the 
author’s name; which meeting with approbation from fome who 
were judges of the fubje&, the bookfeller was induced to treat 
with the author for the whole copy, in order to its being print- 
ed in the prefent form. 

Before our author enterson a defcription of the Semi- Virgi- 
lian, he enters on a long train of reafonings, often from faéts, 
on the principles and caufes of vegetation, &c. being, as he fays, 
intended, by way of contraft, to thew his readers the defeéts in 
condu@ting agriculture on the principles and practice of both 
the old and new hufandry. ‘This gentleman writes not from 
theory, having experienced all the three forms ; and he recom- 
mends the Semi-Virgilian method in preference to the other 
two, on account of the great facility in executing it, and becaufe 
ac is offycha nature, as to be in the power of every ploughmar 
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4o put it in praétice, without being either plagued or puzzled 
with difficulties in the inftruments,.a capital obje@ion to the 
new method recommended by Mr. Tull. 

Mr. Randall, through: the whole courfe of this work, feems 
to declare it as his opinion, that, by the Semi-Virgilian me- 
thod, fucceffive good crops of wheat, turneps, barley, &c. may 
be raifed without the affiftance of dung, which he thinks does 
almoit as much harm to the land, by the amaziné number of 
feeds of weeds it brings in with it, as it does good by its enrich- 
ing qualities. He depends entirelyon proper tillage for ‘re- 
ducing in fize the larger: particles of earth or mould, in order to 
fit them for giving forth all their nourifhing qualities to the 
plants which ftand in need of their afliftance ; and we agree 
with him entirely in his opinion, that fuch plants are the 
{weeteft and moft wholefome which grow on a freth undunged 
loam. 

. We could wih, for the fake of his praétical readers, who can= 

not be fuppofed to underitand philofophical reafonings, that 
this ingenious writer had laid down, in a plain, fimple, and un- 
adorned narrative, the methods of praéice he would with to 
recommend : we are fenfible thefe methods are to be found in- 
terfperfed throughout the work; but had this part been de- 
tached from the argumentative theory, which the plain farmer 
will never be brought to relifh, the work before us would have 
been more extenfively ufeful, and the ends of the author, per- 
haps, much fooner completed. As it now ftands, we rather 
think it calculated to form a tafte in our gentry for fuch com- 
mendable: ftudies, than to influence the incurious praétical 
farmer to lay afide his abfurd, though old, methods of huf- 
bandry. 

This we mention as an objeétion to the form of this work ; 
but it may not be amifs to let the author fay a few words for 
himfelf on this head. He obferves, that, ‘ If the reader fhould 
think fome philofophical principles, or fome circumftances re- 
lating to the fun, &c. might have been omitted; he will be 
pleafed to confider, that though an author is fometimes too re- 
dundant, in bringing in his materials from fo vat a circuit of 
nature ; vet this is no difadvantage to the fubje&, when this 
redundancy is compared with a fcarcity of principles, in making 
out the propofitions.’ As a farther apology for the feemingly 
abftrufe parts of this treatife, we fhall infert the following pa- 
ragraph from the preface, after which we fhall proceed to give 
our readers as good an idea of what kind of entertainment 
and inftru@ion he may expe to find in the volume now be- 
fore ys, wou 
* The 
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‘ The parts of knowledge for a gentleman, who would un- 
derftand this treatife, are, the pbilofophy of earth (mould) in 
eneral, the nutritive principles which promote vegetation; the 
philofophy of thé atmofphene, and how: the celeftial influences 
_affe&t the foil. Thefe principles in general are here premifed, 
wader the title of a Preface; and elfewhete repeated, when ne- 
cefiary, in order to give the reader ettlarged thoughts:of what 
may be connected with the theoryoof agriculture, and neceflary 
t0-eftablifh the new hufbandry we would. intréduce into the 
world; and the remainder of the principles will be found ia 
Chapter I. which, with the Introduction, was difmembered from 
the Preface, for reafons no ways neceflary to be mentionéd, 
but will be rather a convenience to the reader than a difadvan- 
tage.’ 
cn the, introdufory part of this work, which begins in this 
preface, our author gives an idea of the conftitution of the globe 
of the earth, in order properly to diftinguifh in the mafs, that 
mould which is fo generally eflential to vegetation, To illuf- 
trate and explain the principles here laid down, he forms in 
idea an experiment tending to fhew fpecific gravity, that fome 
conception may be formed of the general fubfidence and final 
caufes, at the creation of the globe of the earth, for the pur- 
_pofes of vegetation ; hence he accounts for our enjoying the 
firata of moulds, infiead of having the heavier fluids diffufed 
over the face of the globe. ‘This idea is prettily imagined, and 
conveys to the ‘mind of the thinking reader all the author 
would with. Next follows an enquiry into the nature of mould, 
as divided into ftiff loam, and light, with all the intermediate 
claffes: he then defcants on their various qualities, and informs 
his reader why one fort is deemed more proper for vegetation 
than another, concluding this introduttory. part of the preface 
with a very encouraging, though true, remark, that all claffes of 
foils are proper for vegetations or may be made fo by man’s in- 
duftry and fkill. ; 
The introduction, properly fo called, is but fhort. Incthis our 
author gives it as his opinion, that the philofophical part of 
agriculture can never rife as a fcience, but by imitating natural 
philofophy, in making experiments; obferving, that the chief and 
practicable defiderata in hufbandry are now as much wanting 
as in any dark age of the earlier periods of the world... Per- 
haps this is rather too refined reafoning, as it:is evident, that 
though agriculture in Britain is far from being: in a ftate of 
perfedtion, yet, in a comparative fenfe, whether’ refpecting 
former ages, or our neighbours, it is in a flate of improve- 
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Mr. Randall;.in his eflay, on which we-are now about to,en- 
tet, fets out with confidering: the. general, -nature,of. the. atmo- 
iphere, as confifting of various: principles. of confequence in the 
growth. of plants. The vapours derived, from the. atmosphere 
are, he.obferves, raifed from the. furface of the.earth. for the 
purpofes, of Vegetation ; and she air itfelf is of confequence..ia 
the produétion of vegetables, as without it, andthe balance he- 
ing on all. parts preferved, they could,not hive... The next;ob- 
feryation, that occurs, is that clots are wathed.away, as the-ex- 
preffion is, to a leffer fize, in rainy weather, -by: the principle 
of repulfion, or fermentation, and that the only agents ja na- 
ture that render a {gil clotfy or fine, are the expanfive and.cou- 
tractive principles 5 3 hence our author deduces. a train.of reafon- 
ing, explaining in what manner thefe oppalite. principles ope- 
rate. He then defcribes the effe& a froft and thaw. have upon 
a foil, giving his readers the philofophy of, thofe.principles, with 
their ufe in vegetation. The damage refulting.,ftom,teeading 
the ground when it is not in order, is next, atJarge {et forth; 
and it is from uncontrovertible arguments proved, to be.a very 
deftructive. praétice, though, through negligence,.it is a.mat- 
ter too little attended), to.. Our author, ,after: having pro- 
ceeded fo far in laying down, his principles, / obferves, that 
no.feed fhould be fown till the ground is intirely divefted of de- 
ftrugtive weeds; and to ,inforce.this practice, he- recommends 
an effectual, method, eafily,executed. This, wfefyl writer then 
lays down the philofophy of burying weeds; ,obferving, thatine 
inteftine_ motion or fermentation can enfue,. ynlefs, the ground 
is replete with vegetable. principles, Letting: im the fcorching 
heat of the fun, in preparing, the foil, burns up.the embrios, of 
the weeds, and deltroys the radical moifture..of. fuch of their 
feeds as lie concealed ; and this a@tion of the fun ,is-moit confi- 
derable in the deftruction of - weeds in ridge-work, efpeciallyy in 
double {pitting, . Mr. Randall recommends, with great rea- 
fon, that. in the preparation of land, it: fhonld, be made vaty 
fine,; in order to give all the weeds an opportunity of growing, 
that will; then appear, as by this means they..may, by the fub- 
fequent. ploughings, be the more eafily deftroyed before their, 
feeding. 

As intfoduftory: to the knowledge of his Semi-Virgilian Fyn 
tem, our author next.obferves, that a worn-out, foil, provided 
it is naturally, good, may, by ploughing only, be made to pros 
duce an excellent crop of wheat; and then proceeds, to point 
out thedefedts and inconveniencies of. the old -hufbandry, to 
which he applies fome remedies.. As an encouragement to the 
farmer, he will here find what he would fcarcely think credible, 
that a itiff foil, properly prepared, and abfolutely clear of weeds, 
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may, in a moderate feafon, without dung, producé forty-eight 
bufhels of wheat per acre ; and the reafon affigned is, that dun ig 
commonly réplete with weeds, which rob the crop of one-fourth 
part of the produce, even after an excellent fallow. What wilf 
ftill more futprife our farmer is to be informed, that the fame 
principles for pufhing on the bufinefs of vegetation are found in 
virgin mould, asin rotten dung. In expofing the defedts of the 
old hufbandry, our experienced author proceeds to obferve, that 
when mould is reduced fo 2 caput miortuum, or divefted of the 
hutritive or chemical principles it contained; it will not give 
motion to plants; fo by cropping ground feveral fuccefflive 
years; the matrices are over-ftrained, ‘ard the tone of the 
earth fome way or other fecretly injured. Thefe are fome of 
the defe&ts of the old hufbandry, yet are farmers fo infatuated 
to cultom, and attached to old habits, that, rather than depart 
from their invariable praétice of fowing wheat feed on their fal- 
lows, let them be ever fo full of weeds, they will fuffer their 
families to be ruined. 

We now come ‘to the part of this ufeful work, in which the 
conveniencies and advantages, difficulties and dangers, of the 
new hufbandry are particularly pointed out, and the mixed, or 
Semi-Virgilian hufbandry introduced, being compoinded of the 
old and new forms. We are very fenftble that the complicated 
forms of practice in the new hufbandry are’a great obftacle to 
its progrefs; if, therefore, fowing’the feed by hand, inftead of 
drilling it in, will anfwer the fame and better ends, it is certainly 
moft to be recommended, being a method that ploughmen will 
much fooner be brought to pratife; and we are as well con- 
vinced that plants raifed on frefh undunged land enjoy a genu- 
ine purity, and do not give to the flefh of cattle, milk, &c. any 
difagreeable fafte of quality. 

Our author next particularizes feveral very material advan- 
tages attendant on the method of pra&tice he would recommend; 
as that the Semi-Virgilian, or mixed hufbandry, niay be capable 
of producing double the crops of the old praétice of cultivation ; 
that the ground in the mixed hufbandry keeps improving with- 
out dung, and in the old forms degenerating, though the 
dunghill be perpetually applied ; and that the quantity of corn’ 
which duly prepared foils will bring forth, is really amazing, 
confidering how well contented farmers are with their crops. 
Mr.Randail is, with fufficient reafon on his fide, a great advocate 
for the total deftruétion of weeds, which, he obferves, is riot ef- 
feted by ploughimg fhe ground, making it fine by midfumimer, 
and fowing turnep-feed ; other meafures are to be taken, which 
he lays down in a very diftin& manner. We then find fuch 


parts of the old hufbandry fet forth, which ought to be retain- 
ed, 
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ed, as not being capable of. improvement in the manner: of 
fowing the feed, and that the feeds of vegetables igrown for fale 
will be brought to a furprizing fize, and turn out to much more 
profit by the new than by the old hufbandry. This laft matter 
is, indeed, well worth attention, as is alfo what, our author next 
afferts, that by fubftituting the Semi-Virgilian hufbandry, the 
drill and horfe-hough principles are preferveds without the ne- 
eeflity of drill machines to fow the corn. In fetting forth the 
difadvantages attendant on bad ploughing, he. fant that the 
owner of the land would be frighted could the foil- be divefted alt 
at once of its loofe ftratum; thence he concludes that the 
whole fuccefs in agriculture depends on cutting the ground true 
. at bottom, as low as the plough reaches, and. making. the (oil 
fine. It is certain that the effe& of the expanfive'and contrac. 
tive principles in nature'is retarding and accelerating the mo- 
tions in vegetation, and that the tubular interftices.of the fi- 
bres, being thicker nearer. the plants, the greater,quantity of 
nutritive fluids will be conveyed to the vegetables, there being 
no truth in mathematics more certain, than that the finer land 
is made, the more it will -produce; yet are there fome rational’ 
ebjections to this do@rine in the work before us; for thougtt to 
reduce the foil indi{criminately is to promete vegetation im per- 
fetion, yet the produce will be plenty of weeds ‘and /fome corn 
together. The next point debated, fomewhat at large, is :the 
reafon why. farmers have.agreed to plant their ground every: 
year with different grain. Our author thinks there is no foun- 
dation for fach praGice, at leaft that the reafons alledged by 
the farmers and gardeners are futile and vague, being: contra-. 
difted by undoubted faéts in the praétice of the new hufbandry.: 
Notice is then taken ‘of the proportion of lofs:to the owner and 
to the nation, when arable land in general lies’ in open fields ; 
and this ingenious writer thinks, that the prefent practice of: 
inclofing open. fields, and raifing the rent, is:aobenefit to the: 
landlord, but not fo much to the public or the tenant, unlefs ; 
agriculture is.put upon a better footing. 

We now come to a very important part of this work, which 
is the Semi-Virgilian hufbandry applied to the culture of cab.: 
bages for the nourifhment of oxen, cows, and fheep» Our: 
author ftrongly recommends this culture, and dedicates many | 
pages to illuitrate the arguments he makes ufe of on the ocea- 
fion. ‘Fo infert the whole.of what is. faid on this fubjeé, would 
take up much more room than. the nature of our publication 
will permit ; but we are fenfible our readers. will be far from © 
being difpleafed with our Isying before them. the great ad- 
vantages, which refult from the ufe of this plant for feeding 
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* Any genileman, who makes» the  éxperiment, thay ex- 
pec a very great return for all his care, ‘in feeing thefe direc- 
tions carried’ itito execution, if the’ fummer has proved fuit- 
able to 'the cabbages, andthe feed--of the-right ‘fort; and 
he may-eafily conceive, that the foil, by the preceding year’s 
fallow, and the ‘two -winters, “ahd this ‘year’s operations, is 
pretty well divelted of sthofe enemies, the'weeds, and in a fine 
condition to receive barley feed inte it, after the cabbages are 
difpofed of. .!We have faid ‘before, that’ the nuniber ‘of cab- 
bages oman acre ‘is 6970, if they have all ftood to ‘maturity, 
and to which the {kill of the gardenet’ may contribute'in ehefing 
the plants 5 and as they will grow t6"4 large: fize, if we allow 
an ox twelve cabbages ‘per day, they will ferve fix oxen thrée 
months; and*this is by much over: {training the- point, to pro- 
portion fo.many cabbages to each’ beaft) per day, if ‘thé feafon 
and: management have been fuitable. The oxen will grow very 
fat from: ‘ach’ food ; and though’ we have given | it-fo many 
cows, for a' longtime together, ‘there never was the leaft difa- 
greeable tafte, ‘either in the milk or butter : ‘onthe’ contrary, 
the milk is rather richer and fweeter, for it is‘moft delightful 
foed to thofe creatures; and they, « like oxen, ate exceeding 
greedy of it. . Sheep will grow furprifingly fat on them’; ‘abd we 
never could find that there wasany thing difagreeable'in the: mut- 
ton: andsas they are alfo fond’ of this'fort of food, they improve 
in their fleth-very faft': there perlaps is no-vegetable which 
will: raife lean fheep, of the largeft-bteed, fooner-than ‘cabbages. 
And as they comein, or will ftaiid off the ground, fome part of 
winter: they are of the Sem edoteennets to theep; oxen, 
and cows.’ i 

Our author therm proceeds to give a detail of feveral mettiods 
in which the ¢abbages -fhould be fown and planted, arid how 
they-are tobe managed, whilft on the land; concluding with di- 
rections ‘relative’ to the method of ufing them, which We thall 
extract, as it fhews the profit attending this culture. 

‘ The cabbages are to ‘be cut in the ufual practice of gar-: 
deners, and given to the beafts, either under cover, or carried 
to them in the grafs ground, when any of the. eabbages begin 
to decay, and will keep no longer. Of this ripenéfs' there is 
great variety, fome being able to ftand a much longer ‘time 
than others; but it is much to the profit of the owner ‘to have 
them continue on the foil as long as poffible, to be food: for 
oxen; cows, and fheep, far into “the beginning of winter, of 
which the Scotch cabbages are frequently capable, by the man- 
net of the Semi: Virgilian culture of them, in diftarbing their 
fibres alternately, as already defcribed. In a fine growing fea- 
fon, the cabbages will grow to an enormous fize, by the rules 


laid down according to the firft method; but if we run them at 
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ahree quarters of a ftone a-piece, one with another, upon 2 
medium, and allow each ox to eat nine ftone a day, which is 
twelve cabbages ; then fix oxen will live three months upon one 
acre of them; which is in the proportion of thtee times 
more benefit than can be expeéted from an acre of the beft Vir- 
gilian crop of turneps, as was mentioned before ; ; that is, one 
acre of cabbages will feed as many oxen three months, as three 
acres of the beft Virgilian turneps, fuppofing one acre of the 
latter will be fufficient, during that time, for two oxen.’ 

One of the methods our author recommends is to plant cab- | 
bages and turneps in alternate rows, which he reprefents as 
more profitable than planting the whole land with cabbages 
only, obferving that ‘ by the pofitions, in the feeond method of 
growing cabbages, they are to be acrop equal to the firft me- 
thod, though only half the number of plants; therefore, from 
thofe premifes, fix of the former muft ftand inftead of twelve of 
the latter, in a fine growing feafon, and with exquifite manage- 
ment, Alfo, by the pofitions, i in growing turneps between the 
cabbages, the former is to be, at leaft, equal toa very good 
crop of Virgilian turneps, that is, to feed two oxen, of which the 
Semi-Virgilian cabbage crop of turneps may be capable: for 
allowing each turnep fix feét of ground, there will be 7260 tur- 
neps on an acre; and putting them at one quarter‘of a fione 
apiece, in a fine feafon, with exquifite management they will 
feed two oxen three months, allowing each nine ftone of tur- 
neps aday ; but the probability lies in their doing much more, 
upon feveral accounts, though we put them at two oxen only, 
for the fake of being below the value of the turnep crop. 
Hence, then, the probability in the cabbage and turnep crop 
confifts in feeding eight oxen from one acre; which is four 
times more benefit than one acre of the beft Virgilian crop of 
turneps can produce by that general culture,’ 

In ‘the appendix to this work is a defcription of feveral new 
inftruments of hufbandry, which do not, however, belong to the 
treatife (the fkeleton fingle horfe-hough excepted). being only 
mentioned for gentlemen’s private ufe. The firft of thefe is the 
fpikey roller, of great ufe on many occaftons, as in making the 
fallows for the reception of the feed, in burying the feed and 
throwing fine mould into the holes, after the harrows have 
done their office in the common way, and inftead of ploughing 
the fwarth, to lay it down to more advantage, the fpikey roller, 
by bruifing the ground, may produce the fame effect. The 
fkeleton’ fingle horfe-hough i is to clear the weeds from intervals 
where plants are fet in form of the new hufbandry, and the 
fkeleton double horfe-hough deftroys weeds in the wide inter- 
vals, when there is not leifure to ufe the foot-plough. The 
double plough is of great confequence to earth up plants that 
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have intervals three feet wide, ‘and another. double plough otfr 
author defcribes, of great'ufe in making fine fallows, and the 
double lifting plough follows lait, and double fpits the ground, 
raifing the earth upon the fingle ridges, to iniitate the — 
culture, in deepening and fining the foil. ‘ 

We have nor the leaft doubt but that a perfe& idea’ may be 
formed of the merit and importance of this work by what has 
been already faid. It contains a great number of very ufeful 
obfervations, the more to be depended on as they are almoft all 
the refult of the author’s expérieficeé. We could with, indeed, 
the pages had been lefs crouded with philofophical definitions 
and reafonings ; for though we fee the neceflity of this method, 
from the infancy of the fciénce, yet are we fenfible that it will 
be a great obftacle to this work’s being fo univerfally read as it 
merits. Farmers are in general ‘beft fatisfied with what takes 
them leaft time to learn, their ideas are fimple and uncom- 
pounded, and if they have the ability, they moftly want the incli- 
nation to trace effects up to their cavfes ; if they fee the imme- 


diate effet of 'a mediate operation and approve of it, its prima- 


ry caufe they leave'to be inveftigated by others who have more 
teifure. We canyafter all, venture’fo ‘pronotinée, that ‘the ra- 
tional part of our country gentlemen will readily give this book 
a place in'their libraries ; but’'we muft cadtion them not to 
read it merely as matter of entertainment: it is not ‘to-be run 
overin a curfory manner, as We Would'do‘a modern’ romance ; 
on the contrary,-to reap any ‘canfiderable benefit from the ma- 
ny ufeful maxims it contains, it muft be leifurely: ‘read, with a | 


diligent attention. 
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Art. HI. The Works in Verfe and Profe of William Shenftone, E77. 
mofi of which were never before printed. In Two Volumes, wiih 
Decorations. $vo. Pr. 12s... Dodfley. 


€ R.Shenftone was the eldeft fon ofa plain uneducated court 
try gentleman in Shropfhite, who farmed his own eftate. 
The father, fenfible of his fon’s extraordinary capacity, refolved 
to givehim a learned education, and‘fent him a commoner to 
Pembroke College in Oxford, defigning him for the church: 
but though he had the moft aweful notions of the wifdom, 
power, and goodnefs of God, he never could be perfuaded to en- 
ter into orders. Ih his private opinions he adhered to no parti- 
cular fect, and hated all religious difputes. - But whatever were 
his own fentiments, he always fhewed great tendernefs to thofe 
who differed from him.’ Tendernefs, indeed, in every fenfe of 


the word, was his peculiar charaéteriftic ; his friends, domef- 
ties, 
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dics, his poor neighbours, atl daily experienced his benevolent 
tirn of mind. Indeed, this vittue in him was often carfied to! 
fuch excefs, that it fometimes bordered upon weaknefs: yet if! 
he was convinced that any of thofe ranked amongft the number’ 
of his friends, had treated him ungeneroufly, he was not eafily 
reconciled. He ufed a maxim, however; on fich occafionss 
which is worthy of being ‘obferved and imitated 3°«* Inever (faid) 
he) will be a revengefol enemy ; but I cannot, it is not in my: 
nature, to be halfa friend.” He was in his temper quité unfuf- 
Picious ; but if fufpicion was once awakened in him, it was no€ 
laid afleep again without difficalty. : 

‘ He was tio ‘ceconomift; the generofity of his tethpee pre- 
vented him from paying a proper regard to the ofe of money 2 
he ‘exceeded therefore the bounds of his paternal fortune, whiok 
before he died was confiderably encumbered. But when one 
Fecolle€&ts the perfe&t paradife he had raifed around him, the hof= 
pitality with which he lived, his great indulgerice to his fer« 
vants, his charities to the indigent, and-all done with an-eftate 
fiot more than three hundred pounds a year, one fhould rather 
Be led to wonder that he left any thing behind him, than to 
blame his want of @conomy. He left however more .than ful 
ficient to pay-all his debts; and’ by his will appropriated ‘his 
Whole eftate for that purpofe. 

* Itwas perhaps from fomé confiderations ‘on the wartowneli 
of his fortune, that he forbore to marry; for he was no enemy 
+6 wedlock, had a high opinion of many among the fair fex, 
was fond of theif fociety, and no ftranger to the tenderelt im- 
preflions. One, which he received in his youth, was with dif- 
ficulty furmountéd. The lady was the fubje& of that fweet 
paftoral, in four parts, which has been fo univerfally admired ; 
and which, one would have thought, muft haye fubdued the 
toftieft want and fofteued the moft obdurate. 

‘ His perfon, as to’height, was above.the middle Rature, but 
largely and rather inelegantly formed: his face feemed plain 
till you converfed with him, and'then it grew very _pleafing. 
In his drefshe was. negligent, even to a fault ; though when 
young, at the univerfity, he was accounted 4 beau.. Hé wore 

his own hair, which was quite grey very early, in a particular 
manner; not from any affeétation of fingularity, ‘but from a 
maxim he had laid down, that without a toe flavitha regard to 
fafhion, every one fhould drefs in a manner moft fuitable to his 
own perfon and figure. In fhort, his faults were only little 
blemifhes, thown in by nature, as it were on purpofe ‘to pre 
vent him from rifing too much above that level of imperfection 


allotted to humanity.’ 
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To this account of Mr. Shenftone, which we have extracted 
from the preface to his works, Mr. Dodfley (his editor) has 
fubjoined a chara&ter of his writings, which evidently carries 
with it the marks of partial friendfhip, attributing a much 
larger fhare of merit to Mr, Shenftone as an author, than he is 
teally poffeffed of ; for, though we fhall readily allow, with this 
good-natured publifher, that there is an amiable elegance and 
fimplicity in many of the poems, we cannot find that great ge- 
nius and fublimity which Mr. Dodfley afcribes to them. The 
firft volume confifts of elegies (of which there are twenty-fix) 
odes, fongs, and ballads, levities, or pieces of humour, and moral 
pieces. The elegies and odes are moft of them pleafing ; the 
fongs and ballads very indifferent. What the author has thought 
proper tocalllevities, or pieces of humour, have, in our opinion, 
no humour in. them. Though Mr. Dodfley fays they are excellent 
Feux d 'Efprit, to us they appear vulgar, coarfe, and indelicate. The 
moral pieces have nothing in them very ftriking or remarkable, 
and might, perhaps, better have been omitted: we muft, how- 
ever, except the concluding poem of the School-miftrefs, a 
piece univerfally and defervedly admired, and which is, to fay 
the truth, fairly worth the whole colle@ion, After the great 
and merited applaufe which Mr. Shenftone met withon account of 
this little imitation of Spenfer, we are furprifed to find nothing 
of the fame nature occurring thro’ all his works. The elegies and 
odes being, as we before obferved, the beft part of the poetical 
yolume, we will give our readers an extraét or two from them. 

In the eleventh elegy, where the author complains how foon 
the pleafing novelty of life is over, we meet with the following 
lines, which are, to the laft degree, elegant and pidturefque, 


©‘ O youth! enchanting ftage, profufely bleft ! 
Blifs ev’n obtrufive courts the frolic mind ; 

Of health neglectful, yet by health careft ; 
Carelefs of favour, yet fecure to find. 


Then glows the breaft, as op’ning rofes fair ; 
More free, more vivid than the linnet’s wing $ 

Honelt as light, tranfparent ev’n as air, 
Tender as buds, and lavifh as the fpring. 


Not all the force of manhood’s active might, 
Not all the craft to fubtle age affign’d, 

Not fcience fhall extort that dear delight, 
Which gay delufion gave the tender mind. 


Adieu foft raptures! tranfports void of care ! 
Parent of raptures, dear deceit, adieu ! 

And you, her daughters, pining with defpair, 
Why, why fo foon her fleeting fteps purfue! 
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Tedious again to curfe the drizling day ! 
Again to trace the wint’ry tracts of fnow! 
Or, footh’d by vernal airs, again furvey 
The felf-fame hawthorns bud, and cowflips blow ! 


O life! how foon ofev’ry blifs forlorn !. 
We fiart falfe joys, and urge the devious race: 
A tender prey; that chears our youthful mora, 
Then finks untimely, and defrauds the chace.’ 


In the fourteenth elegy the author declines an invitation to 
vifit foreign countries, and takes occafion to intimate the ad- 
vantages of his own : the following compliment to Britain is 
well turned, and extremely poetical, 


‘I covet not the pride of foreign looms: 
In fearch of foreign modes { fcorn to rove; 

Nor, for the worthlefs bird of brighter plumes, 
Wou’d change the meaneft warbler of my grove, 


No diftant clime fhall fervile airs impart, 

Or form thefe limbs with pliant eafe to play ; 
Trembling I view the Gaul’s illufive art, 

That fteals my lov’d rufticity away. 


*Tis long fince freedom Aed th’ Hefperian clime ; 
Her citron groves, her flow’r-embroider’d fhore ; 
She faw the Britifh oak afpire fublime, 
And foft Campania’s olive charms no more. 


Let partial funs mature the weftern mine, - hua 
To thed its luftre o’er th’ Iberian maid ; 

Mien, beauty, fhape, O native foil, are thine; 
Thy peerlefs daughters afk no foreign aid, 


Let Ceylon’s envy’d plant perfume the feas, 
Till torn to feafon the Batavian bowl ; 

Ours is the breaft whofe genuine ardours pleafe, 
Nor need a drug to meliorate the foul. 


Let the proud Soldan wound th’ Arcadian groves, 
Or with rude lips th’ Aonian fount profane ; 

The mufe no more by flow’ry Ladon roves, ° 
She feeks her Thomfon, on the Britifh plain.” 


The twenty-firft elegy, containing a chara&ter of the Ancient 
Britons, the twenty-fifth to Delia, complaining how much his 
benevolence fuffered on account of his humble fortune; and 
the laft, defcribing the forrow of an ingenuous mind, on the - 


melancholy event of a licentious amour, havea great deal of 
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wnerit. Amongft the odes, the firft, intituled Rural Elegance, 
to the duchefs of Someriet, and that to Memory, are by far the 
beft. From the larter we cannot help giving our readers the 
following Jines, which are as pretty as any we remember to have 
yead on the fubject. 


‘ Dull to the fenfe of new delight, 
On thee the drooping mufe attends 5 
As fome fond lover, robb’d of fight, 
On thy expreflive pow’r depends ; 
Nor would exchange thy glowing lines, 
To live the lord of all that fhines. 


But let me chafe thofe-vows away 
Which at ambition’s fhrine I made ; 
Nor ever let thy fkiil difplay 
Thofe anxious moments, ill repaid ; 
Ob! from my breaft that feafon rafe, 
And bring my childhood in its place, 


Bring me the bells, the rattle bring, 
Bring me the hobby, I beftrode ; 

When pleas’d, in many a fportive ring, 
Around the room I jovial rode: 

Ev’n let me bid my lyre adieu, 

And bring the whiftle that I blew.’ 


The fecond yolume contains Mr. Shenftone’s profe works, 
gnd confifts of feveral detached obfervations on men, manners, 
and things, thrown together in fmall chapters, without any or- 
der or connection, extracted, as we fuppofe, from his common- 
place book. His fentiments and refleétions are, for the moft 
part, natural and juft, many of them new, lively, and entertain- 
ing, a few of them rather paradoxical, and fome that are falfe 
and ill fupported; though, upon the whole, they feem to have 
been the genuine fruiis of a good underftanding, and an excellent 
heart. Amongft thofe fentiments which have the beft claim to 
novelty, and- which, therefore, will be moft agreeable to our 
readers, ate the following. 

Speaking of the impromptu, or extempore performance, our 
author fays, 

‘ It appears to me to have the nature cf that kind of fallad, 
which certain eminent adepts in chemiftry have contrived to 
raife, while a joint of mutton is roafting. Wedo not allow 
purfelves to blame its unufual flatnefs and infipidity, but ex- 
tol the little flayour it has, confjdering the time of its veger 
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* An extemporaneous poet, therefore, is to be judged, as we 
judge a race-horfé; not by thé gracefulnefs of his motion, but 
the time he takes to finifh his. courfe. The beft critic upon’ 
earth may err in deterinining his precife degree of merit, if he 
have neither a ftop- “watch i in his hand, nor a clock within his 
hearing.’ 

‘ Cards, if one may guefs from their firft appearance, feem 
invented for the ufe of children; and, among the toys pecu- 
liar to infancy, the bells, the whiftle, the rattle, and the hobby- 
horfe, deferve their fhare of commendation. By degrees, men, 
who came neareft to children in underftanding, and want of 
ideas, grew enamoured of the ufe of them as a fuitable enter- 
tainment. Others alfo, pleafed to refie& on the innocent part 
of their lives, had recourfe to this amufement, as what recalled 
it totheirminds. A knot of villains encréafed the party; who 
regardiefS of that entertainment which the former feemed to 
draw from cards, confidered them in a more ferious light, and 
nade ufe of them.as a more decent fubititute to robbifte on the 
road, or picking pockets. But men who propofe to themfelves 
a dignity of character, where will you find their inducement to 
this fort of game? For difficult indeed were it to determine, 
whether it appear more odious among fhurpers, or more empty 
and ridiculous among perfons of charaiter.” 

« All trees have a charaéter analogous to that of men: ee 
are in all refpeéts the perfect image of the manly charaéter : 
former times I fhould have faid, and fn prefent times I think 1 
am authorized to fay, the Britifh one. Asda brave man is not 
fuddenly either elated by profperity, or depreffed by adverfity, 
fo the oak difplays not it’s verdure on the fun’s firft approach ; 
nor drops it on hisfirft departure. Add to this it’s majeftic ap- 
pearance, the rough. grandeur of it’s bark, and the wide protec- 
tion of its branches.’ 

‘To fee one’s urns, obelifks, and waterfalls laidopen; the nak- 
ednefs of our beloved miftreffes, the naiads, andthe dryads, ex- 
pofed by that ruffian winter to univerfal obfervation ; is a fe- 
verity fcarcely to be fupported by the help of blazing hearths, 
chearful companions, and a bottle of the moft grateful bur- 
gundy.” 

This obfervation could never have been madé but by a man 
of tafie: that which follows it no lefs juft, and, though exe 
tremely obvious, is not, perhaps, fufficiently attended to. 

‘ The works (fays Mr. Shenftone) of a perfon that builds, 
begin immédiately to decay ; while thofe of hint who plants be- 
gin direétly to improve. In-this planting promifes a more laft- 
tng pleafure than building ; which, were it remain in equal per- 
FeGlion, would at beft begin to moulder, and want repairs in 
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imagination. Now trees have a circumftance that fuits our 
tafte, and that is annual variety. It is inconvenient indeed, if 
they caufe our love of life to take root and flourifh with them ; 
whereas the very famenefs of our ftructures will, without 
the help of dilapidation, ferve to wean us from our attachment 
to them.’ 

* Had I a fortune (fays this humane and benevolent writer) 
of 8 or 10,0091. a year, I would methinks make myfelfa neigh- 
bourhood. I would firft build a village with a church, and 
people it with inhabitants of fome branch of trade that was 
fuitable to the country round. I would then at proper diftances 
ercét a number of genteel boxes of about ooo]. a-piece, and 
amufe myfelf with giving them all the advantages they could 
receive from tafte. Thefe wouldI people with a fele& number 
of well-chofen friends, affigning to each annually the fum of 
zool. for life. The falary fhould be irrevocable, in order to 
give them independency. The houfe of a more precarious te- 
nure, that, in cafes of ingratitude, 1 might introduce another 
inhabitant.” 

« What pleafure it isto pay one’s debts! I remember to have 
heard Sir T, Lyttleton make the fame obfervation. It feems to 
flow from a combination of circumftances, each of which is 
produttive of pleafure. In the firft place it removes that unea- 
finefs, which a true fpirit feels from dependence and obliga- 
zion. It affords pleafure to the creditor, and therefore gtatifies 
our focial affettion. _ It promotes that future confidence, which 
1s fo very interefting toan honeft mind: it opens a profpeét of 
being readily fupplied with what we want on future occafions: 
it leaves a confcioufnefs of our own virtue: and it is a meafure 
we know to be right, both in point of juftice and of found 
ceconomy. Finally, it is a main fupport of fimple reputa- 
tion,’ 
© A perfon’s manner is never eafy, while he feels a con{ci- 
oufnefs that he is fine. The country-fellow confidered in fome 
lights appears genteel ; but it is not when he is dreft on Sundays 
with a large nofe-gay in his bofom. It is when he is reaping, 
making hay, or when he is hedging in his hurden frock. It is 
then he agts with eafe, and thinks himfelf equal to his ap- 

arel.’ 

At the end of the fecond volume, we find an accurate and 
well-written defcription of the Leafowes, the feat of Mr. Shen- 
ftone, by Mr. Dodfley. According to this gentleman’s account 
of the place, which we make no doubt is an exaé one, there 
cannot be upon earth a more delicious fituation, or one more 
capable of fuggefting poetical ideas to a mind formed like Mr, 
Shenftone’s for the ¢ enjoyipent of rural happinefs, 
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Arr. lV. Sermon: by the Editor of the Letters between Theodofius 
and Conftantia. In Two Volumes. Sve. Pr. 6s. Becket 
and De Hondt. 


HE fubjeéts of pulpit oratory, however numerous, and 
however interefting they may be, have been already fo 
worn out and exhaufted, that, unlefs the preacher is poffeffed of 
a fertile imagination to enliven, a peculiar energy of ftile to 
adorn, and an extraordinary genius in the compofition of his 
difcourfes, they will lie negle&ed on the fhelf, and be thrown 
by the bookfeller amongft the rubbifh of his thop: there is 
fomething, befides, fo forbidding to many readers in the very no- 
tion of divinity, that the fame fentiments and language which 
would pleafe them in 4 periodical effay or a news-paper, would 
difguft them when conveyed through the difagreeable channel 
of a fermon ; and we make no doubt but the moral inftru&i- 
ons delivered by Mr. Langhorne himfelf, in his letters between 
Theodofius and Conftantia, will be admired, when the two vo- 
Jumes before us, with all their merit, will be intirely forgotten. 
The difcourfes, notwithftanding, are, like the other works of 
this ingenious author, extremely well written, in an agreeable 
ftile, and without pomp or affeétation. If they have any fault, 
it is a fault which very few fermons have, that of being too 
fhort. In compliment to his hafty readers, our author has 
fometimes fo cramped his difcourfe, as to make it appear auk- 
ward and imperfect: in moft of them, however, the fybjeé is 
fully. and judicioufly treated, the text clearly and juftly explain- 
ed, the reflections natural, the application nervous and pathe- 
tic, as our readers will fee by the following extra& from the fe- 
cond fermon in the firft volume, on the refurre€tion of Lazaraus, 
where the author’s excellent obfervations on the facred ftory, 
interfperfed through the feveral parts of the difcourfe, will jufti- 
fy our approbation of them. 

« Lazarus (fays Mr. Langhorne) is diftinguifhed as the bro- 
ther of that pious woman, who had- anointed the Lord with oint- 
ment, and wiped bis feet with her hair, Thefe good offices juftly 
entitled her to call upon him for his affiftance in a cafe where he 
might be eminently ferviceable. She, therefore, with her fifter, 
Sent unto him, faying, Lord, he whom thou loveft, is fick. The hif- 
torian has not mentioned the purpofe of this meflage, but it 
was fent moft probably with the hope of what fome of the 
Jews prefent fuggefted afterward, that he «who opened the eyes of 
the blind, could caufe that this man foould not die. At the fame 
time it might be hoped that the confolations of friendthip would 
afford fome relicf to their affliGed brother ; for the pity of thofe 
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we love has power to foothe the heart, even while the body Ia- 
bours under the languor of ficknefs. 

‘ But whatever might be the purpofe of the meffage, it had 
not the effe&t which was, undoubtedly, expected from it; for 
Jefus did not immediately go to Bethany, though 4e, whom he 
lowed, was fuk. Yet why? why were the kind offices of, 
friendthip refufed, at a time, when they were wanted fo much? 
Or why was that healing power, which had been fo effe@tually 
and fo generally exerted, fufpended, in a cafe where: affection, 
and even gratitude, appeared to demand it ?. Could: he, whofe 
benevolence was univerfal, who could reftore the daughter of 
the Syrophenician woman -could he withhold that aid from 
a friend which.he fo liberally gave to ftrangers ? How could he 
inffer bim whom be loved to languifh to death? How could he, 
after be had heard thathis friend was fick, abide tao days ftill in the 
Jame place where be was? The reafon for this he affigns himfelf, 
viz. that it was for the giory of Ged, that the Son of God might be 
glorified thereby. Is not this a fufficient reafon ? Then hear one’ 
that muft undeniably be deemed fo It was not only for the 
glory of God, but was for the benefit of thefufferer. When 
by fuch an aftonifhing proof’ he was convinced of the divine 
nature of his friend, with what joy muft he have returned from 
the regions of death? With what certainty of faith muft he 
have confided in his Redeemer? How inexpreffibly delightful 
muft thofe reflef&tions have been which told him he had an in- 
tereft with that all powerful Being, who could bring back life 
from the womb of deftrution ? Who could reftore the cold 
and infenfible dody to all its faculties and functions, and Lighten 
thofe eyes that bad flept the fleep of death ? Were the fufferings of a 
tranfient ficknels to be compared with the glory that was thus re- 
vealed? ‘The friends of the deceafed, moreover, his forrowing 
filters had not only the joy of behoiding their brother reftored 
to life, but received from this event that confirmation of their 
faith which would from thenceforth be an unfailing fource of 
happinefs. 

‘ Thus it is that the gracious God dealeth with the children 
of men. He is in nowife the author of their fufferings. They 
flow from moral, or, as the ficknefs of Lazarus did, from na- 
tural caufes. But how oft does the divine Providence bring 
good out of evil! And how frequently, through his gracious 
interpofition, is our /orrow turned into joy ! 

‘ Upon thefe principles did the friend of Lazarus forbear to 
vifit him during his ficknefs; but when, by his divine know- 
ledge, he found that he was dead, Our friend Lazarus /leepeth, 


fays he, due / go that I may wake him. 
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*« it appears that the difciples too had a regard for this amia- 
ble man, which was the reafon why their mafter did not, out 
of tendernefs to them, exprefs himfelf clearlyion the death of 
Lazarus: It appears fo, and it is evident; for when be told them 
plainly, Lazarus was dead, Thomas exclaimed with pathetic for~ 
row, Then let us go, that we may die with bim. © Alas! is our 
friend Lazarus dead? Is he that loved us nomore? What ié 
there in this world that is 20w worth living for ?. Is there yet 
another Lazarus? Another that will love us? None, noné! 
Then let us go, that we may die with him.” Thele are the nata- 
ral complaints of furviving. friendhhip, when thofe, who are 
dearer to us than life irfelf, are irrecoverably torn away by thé 
hand of death. Nor does it appear, as Thomas met with no 
rebuke for his exclamation, that thefe complaints are difagreeas 
ble to Providence. They are confidered, no doubt, as the unas 
woidable effufions of paffions that are in themfelves blamelefs 5 
and forrows of this ‘kind are’ then only velpuble, eve they 
grow into habitual murmuring. 

« Butlet us now accompany the mourning difeiples and their 
mafter to vifit the afflicted’ fifters, and the tomb of ‘Lazarus. 
Martha, fays the evangelift, as /oon as fhe heard of the coming of 
Fefus, went and met him, and faid, Lord, if thou hadft been bere, my 
brother had not died. This feems to be a modeft and unaffected. 
complaint that Jefus had not vifited his friend during his fick- 
nefs; but it was, at the fame time, an acceptable inftance of 
faith, which indeed fhe proves to be very great, when fhe adds, 
I know, that, even now, whatfoever thou wilt afe of God, God will 
give it thee. As a reward tor (his diftinguifhed faith, Jefus im- 
mediately tells her that her Jrother fhould rife again; and when 
fhe fuppofed that he alluded to the general refurreéticn, he takes 
an opportunity from thence to inform her of his own impor- 
tant appointment ; and the fyperior privileges of thofe that be- 
lieveinhim. J, fays he, am the refurre@ion; and the life ; whofo- 
ever bélieveth in me, tho he were dead, yet fhall belive; and he 
that liveth, and believeib me, fhall.never die. This was, indeed, 
a glorious declaration, and properly expreflive of Sis divine 
miffion, who brought “fe and immortality to light. 

‘ But Martha was not the only one who made a confeffion 
of faith on this occafion; the Jews, who came from Jerufalem 
to pay their vifits of condolence, made it their queftion, whether 
he, who opened the eyes of the blind, could not have caufed that ever 
this man foould not have died, Strange! thatthe Jews fhould 
admit fuch a fuppofition, who were, in general, remarkable 
for their infidelity, and from whofe perfecutions Jefus had fo 
lately been obliged to fly. Nay, it is evident that he now re- 
turned to Bethany with caution and fecrecy on their account, 
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from the reception he met with, and the private audience he ap- 
pears to have had of Martha and Mary. Is it not ftrange 
then, I fay, that thefe Jews fhould drop any thing like an ex- 
preffion of faith? Certainly it appears fo, but, perhaps, it may 
be accounted for thus. 

* The mind is never fo willing to let go its prejudices as at 
thofe times when forrow, or mourning, or the evils of life take 
hold of it. Scenes of affliction and diftrefs fubdue the pride of 
the heart, and obtain admiffion for piety and truth. Now thefe 
Jews really condoled with the fifters of Lazarus, for the evange- 
lift tells us they wept; and this, therefore, was a proper feafon 
for faith to gain the afcendant of prejudice. 

*« When Jefusjoined this family of mourners, be groaned in the 
Spirit, fays the facred writer, and was troubled ; but when he came 
to the tomb where his departed friend was laid—+e wept. He 
could no longer refift the tender fenfations of friendfhip, and 
though he knew that the next moment he fhould fee Lazarus 
reftored to life, he could not look on that body, which contain- 
ed a heart that once loved him, without a tear. “Fe/us wept. 
The Son of God beheld with tears that body inanimate to which 
he had once given breath, and was now about to reftore it. Yet 
as a man, and as a friend he wept. Jefus wept—but it was at 
the grave of friendfhip: and the tears that fall on fuch a grave 
are the tears of virtue. ‘That fortitude, which refufes the tri- 
bute of mourning shere, differs not from infenfibility. It is grati- 
tude to weep over a departed friend: I had almoft called it pie- 
ty The antients did give it that name. 

* Jefus wept He, who brought eternal life to his crea- 
tures, wept that one fhould die! Who knows what paffions 
might, at that moment, agitate his facred bofom? Whoknows 
whether, as he looked upon his lifelefs friend, he did not revolve 
in.his gracious mind all the mileries to which his creatures are 
fubje&t ; all the various evils of life, and death, the laft and 
greateft evil ?.. Who knows whether fome of thofe tears that fell 
over the grave of Lazarus were not excited by reflecting on the 
ruin of human nature, that nature which he had taken upon 
him, and which it was his purpofe to reftore to the original 
privilege of life? 

‘ Thus the divine Benevolence indulged the fweeteft and 
moft amiable of all human fenfations, the tendernefs of pity 
and friendfhip. 

‘ But the time was now come when he fhould exert his 
power—Fatrher, J] thank thee, fays he, that thou baft beard me, and 
I knew that thou heareft me always: but, becaufe of the people which 
faand by I faid it, that they may believe that thou baft fent me. This 


was a very folema introdution to the great miracle he was 
about 
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about to perform ; and it muft have rendered the effe& of it 
ftill more ftriking to the people, when they beheld the imme- 
diate power of God obedient to the prayers of this divine man. 
Accordingly when be_ had thus fpoken, be cried with a loud vpict, 
“Lazarus come ForTH.” Let us for a moment imagine 
ourfelves at this folemn fcene—-——Behold ! what various degrees 
of curiofity and expectation are written upon the faces of thofe 
who fand by! See, how full of expreffion is every feature at 
this critical moment when the dead is called upon to come forth ! 
Methinks I behold on one countenance the firm confidence of 
faith, and on another the fufpenfion of doubt, while a third 
exprefies the carelefinefs, and half-concealed fcorn of difbelief, 
One is attending, with eager eyes to mark the firft fymptoms 
ef returning life, while another is fmiling at the vain ‘confi- 
dence and credulity of his neighbour. The Son of God himfelf 
ftands over the grave with looks expreffing the affurance of his 
efficacious power; but marked at the fame time, with the pleaf- 
ing expectation of foon embracing his reviving friend. But 
the fifters, the faithful and affedtionate fifters—See with what 
anxious eagernefs they bend over their brother’s grave! See 
how trembling expedation waits. for the firft fignal of life! 
In this cafe perfe& love doth not caf ont fear, nor faith itfelf 
attend the iffue without wavering. See how their eyes ftrain 
to catch the returning fenfe! Hah! it returns——the colour 
returns to the pale lips They move—The blood wanders 
over the countenance———The eye-balls move The eye- 
lids open He lives Lazarus lives-——Behold now the 
affectionate fifters in an ecftacy of tender joy ! See they fly to 
unbind the confining grave cloaths ! No- their tran 
overpowers them, and that office muft be performed by others.: 
Freed from thefe reftraints, and reftored to life, to life and fen- 
fibility at length be that was dead came forth.’ 
. This fermon, if well delivered, muft have raifed the mot 
liftlefs hearer to attention. The refit of the difcourfes are 
equally well written: in aword, they are worthy of Me. 
Langhorne, | 
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Art. V. The General Hiftory of the Late War : Containing its Rife, 
Progre/s, and Event, in Europe, Afia, Africa, and America. 
find exhibiting the State of the Belligerent Powers at the Com- 
mencement of the War; toeir Intere/ts and Obje@s in its Continua- 
tion; and Remarks on the Meafures, which led Great Britain +o 
Viftory and Conquef, Interfperfed with the Charafters of the 
able and difinterefied Statefinen, te whofe V"ifdom and Integrity, a¢7. 
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of the Heroes, to whoJe Courage and Condy, we are indebted fr 
‘phat Naval and Military Succe/s, which is not tobe equalled in the 
Annals of this, or of any other Nation. And with accurate Defcrip- 
tions of the Seat of War, the Nature ana Importance of our Con- 
quefts, and of the mcf remarkable Battles by Sea and Land. Il- 
luffrated with a Varitty of Heads, Plans, Maps and Charts, de- 
Jfigned and engraved by the bef Artifis. By the Reverend John’ 
Entick, M. A. and other Gentlemen. In Five Volumes. Sud. 
Pr. 14.55. in Boards. Dilly. ! 


Hiftorici ef: nequid falfi, audeat dicere: nequid veri, non audeat, ° 
Polib. 


O fubjeé& requires greater hiftorical abilities than: the ac- 
count of tranfactions and events that happen in our own 
time. The writer of fuch ought to be a‘critic and a -philofo- 
pher, as well as.an hiftorian. He ought to know how to diftin- 
guith treth from falfhood, the interefts of parties, the motives 
of their contradi€tory publications, the views of their leaders; 
their itrength, their ends, with many other requifites, before 
he comniits them to paper, or fends them forth under the re- 
fpe&table name of a hiftory; but, above all, he ought himfelf 
to be, or feem to be, of no party. ‘The want of thofe requifites 
have been attended with {> many inconveniencies, that we wilt 
venture to affirm, that the Englith who lived during the civils 
war between Charles the firft and his parliament, had not fo 
true and clear a comprehenfion of-the hiftory of their own 
times as we have at prefent, when it is better digefted and 
unclouded by party contraditions, as to fatts as well as princi« 
ples. : 

That two parties now exift in England, would be mifpending 
the reader’s time to-prove ; and the dedication of the author 
or authors of this hiftory to. Mr. Pitt, plainly evinces that it is 
intended as an encomium upon his abilities, adminiftration, and 
meafures. As to the critical qualifications of the compilers; or 
rather undertakers, of this work, they give us a ftriking inftance 
of it in the fevera]l tille-pages of their five volumes, where a 
Eatin motto appears from Polybius, a2 Greek author, who 
never wrote a line of Latin. They ftart from the treaty 
of Utrecht; and, in a heavy drawling dedu@ion of fa&s, which 
have been a hundred and a hundred times repeated, without 
one circumftance of novelty attending them, they proceed to 
the treaty of Aix la Chapelle, in 1748, ftill in the fame jog-trot 
of trite reflelions and tirefome quotations; but all the way 
mauling the minifters who preceded their patron in the ‘admi- 

‘tration at home. Aided by the crutches of news-papers and 
gazettes, 
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pazettes, they creep along to Nova-Scotia, and fratifcribe’a co- 
‘py of lord Albemarle’s memorial concerning that ‘country, with 
its'anfwer by the French coiirt; ‘and then they’ enter upon a 
heavy detail of the difputes between us and them concerning 
limits, moft faithfully copying’ the public papers ‘of the times, 
without enlivening their nartative with one ference of new 
matter; or'a fingle remark that can entitle them to any denomi- 
nation above that of mere copiers: 

The commencement of the late war upon’ the Ohio is treated 
in the fame tanner. At laft, a zeal for'their patron draws 
from them the following ridiculous paragraph, 

« However, Spain feemed fo muth inclined (u upon the change 
of her miniftry, this year, when the marquis de la Enfenadaz 
was forcéd to refign‘'to Mr. Wall) to maintain ‘the peace with 
England, that the difputes about the cutting logwood in the 
Bay of Honduras were amicably. adjufted between the faid Mr. 
Wall, the Spanith prime minifter, and Sir Benjamin Keene, the 
Britith ambaflador.’ No ‘wonder; therefore, that'Mr. Pitt did 
afterwards treat the Franco Spanifh memorial, in which’ the 
cutting of logwood was pretended, amongft other grievances, 
to bea principal article to obftru& the pacific negotiations, then 
carrying on, between Great Britain and France, with the indig- 
nity fuch’ an’ after-claim deferved. '° And he had good reafon, 
from fuch a change in the conduét of Mr. Wail towards Great 
Britain, to believe him frenchified, and to be feeking an opport- 
tunity to join’ the enemy of our country, under the fpecious 
pretence of maintaining the rights of his own nation, ing point 
they had already given up and adjuited.* 

Had thofe copiers, or whatever appellation the reader who 
may have the misfortune to perufe their hiftory fhall think they 
deferve, known what was paffing even in their own time, they 
muft have been fenfible that our difputes about the logwood 
tratie never Had been amicably adjufted between our court 
and that of Spain; and that, candidly fpeaking, til] the late 
definitive treaty, the Engtifh had ‘no better right to it than 
mere fufferance. It is true that our board of trade and plan- 
tations, in the reign of George the firft, did make a report, af- 
ferting our original right to that trade, but it was a report. de- 
ftitute of all foundation in faé or hiftory, and built entirely up- 
on the memoirs and evidences of our firft American buccaneers, 
and fuch of our governors and traders as found their accouat ia 
patronizing them. 

As a fpecimen of thefe gentlemen’s ‘original abilities for 
writing hiftory, the reader may accept of the following. 

‘ Mirepoiz, on this occafion, played the part of the arch- 
bithop of Ambrune, the Freach ambaffador at Madrid, in the 
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Jaft century. .The French king, by the Pyrenean treaty, had 
guaranteed all the Spanifh dominions, to the fucceffor of the 
king .upon the throne ; the king of Spain, with whom that 
treaty was made, dies within feven years, and leaves a fon and 
fucceffor, a.minor, on the throne, whofe fifter had been mar- 
tied to the Dauphin, with the exprefs condition of her renun- 
ciation of all right and title to any part of her father’s domini- 
ons, together with the confent, approbation, and ratification of 
the French king and her hufband. But Lewis XIV. in defiance 
of renunciations, ratifications, treaties, and every other motive 
‘for maintaining good faith, kept up a powerful army, and as 
foon.as he heard of the king’s death, made the neceffary difpo- 
fitions to feize upon Flanders, a part of the Spanifh monarchy, 
and to add that fine country to his own dominions. Thefe 
‘preparations and intentions reaching the cour: of Spain, the 
queen-mother queftioned his grace the archbifhop? Who, ei- 
ther deceived by his inftru€tions ftom France, or prepared to 
keep the Spanifh court ina ruinous ftate of fecerity and inac- 
tivity, by the ftrongeft affurances of his royal mafter’s refolu- 
tion to maintain the faith of the late treaty, and not to invade 
any part of the Spanifh dominions, during the young king’s 
minority, continued, with the moft folemn proteftations of fin- 
cerity and friendfhip, to amufe the queen-mother and her mi- 
niitry, till the very news of the French having invaded Flanders 
arrived at the court of Madrid. Thus the marquis de Mirepoix 
was ordered (whether in the fecret or not) to amufe the Britith 
court, and, if pofflible, to delay, or flacken their armaments for 
America, till the French had fufficiently ftrengthened their 
ufurpations from Europe.’ 

Thofe writers, afterwards, find out abundance of art, addrefs, 
treachery, and fineffe, in the conduct of Mirepoix ; whereas the 
truth is, that his late majefty, who faw, perhaps, farther into ~ 
thofe matters than any minifter he had either then or afterwards, 
acquitted Mirepoix of all duplicity, and rather pitied than 
blamed him for the part he was obliged to aét on that occafion. 
The miniftry preceding that of their patron, according to thofe 
gentlemen, encouraged the French bytheir blundering and in- 
dolence in all their encroachments: and his majefty’s condu@ 
while in Germany, in 1755, is highly extolled for having, when 
the French threatened Hanover, concluded a fubfidiary treaty 
with Heffe-Caffel and Ruffia, and offered to conclude the like 
with Bavaria and Saxony, whorefufed to treat, In the courfe 
of the firft volume, the authors take occafion to give us a gene- 
ral hiftory of America; and, to fhew the profundity of their po- 
litical abilities, the minifters of thofe days are arraigned for the 
wileit and moft defenfible foreign meafure of the laft two 
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ttigns, that of taking the French fhips previous to’ any formal 
declaration of war. The difputes concerning the propriety of 
this meafure are extracted from the political pamphlets of the 
times, and may be termed rather fermons than parts of hiftory, 
The invafion of Minorca is laid at the door of our then minif- 
ters, as if they had had the French cabinet, with their fleets 
and armies, in their pockets. The threatened defcents froat 
France, which undoubtedly would have immortalized their pas 
tron, are treated as chimeras by thofe fharp-fighted moles, and 
general Blakeney is defended for having given up Fort St. Phi-« 
lip, while his troops were almoft undiminifhed, when they 
were in want of no neceffaries, and before a breach was made 
in the place. After thofe flagrant inftances of party partiality, 
the reader can make no doubt that admiral Byng was rendered 
the fcape-goat for all the minifterial demeritof thofe days; that 
his conduét was irreproachable, and his courage unquettionable 3 
that he was betrayed by the miniftry, and that his trial, condem- 
nation, andexecution, were fo many wicked contrivances to jufs 
tify their own condnét. In the courfe of this difquifition we are 
entertained with adefcription of Minorca, as we occafionally are 
by topographical differtations on the affairs of. the Eaft-Indies, 
and with plenty of lifts of fhips and troops, proclamations, and, 
above all; addrefles from the different parts of England upon 
the then ruinous ftate of affairs. Even the firft inftitution of 
the marine fociety is reprinted from their own pamphlet, and 
the miniftry at home is loaded*with all the odium arifing from 
the lofs of Ofwego, which concludes the firft volume of this 
very notable performance. 

The fecond volume begins with the unfortunate campaign 
of the year 1756, and gives us a detail of the cafe of the Anti- 
gallican privateer and her’prize. We hall not enter with our 
authors into any altercation concerning the juftice or injuftice of 

the proceedings of the Spaniards in this affair, becaufe we have 
only one fide of the queftion, Perhaps ifthe depofitions which 
were taken on the other fide to prove that the capture of the 
Duc de Penthievre was illegal, as being made within cannon- 
fhot of a neutral fort, the conduét of the Spaniards would not 
appear fo totally indefenfible as it is here reprefented. But be 
that as it will, it required no uncommon ftrain of political ef. 
frontery to afcribe, as our authors do, the injuftice and arbi-+ 
trary proceedings of the Spaniards to the removal of Mr. Pitt 
from the miniitry. Had thole gentlemen ftated days and dates, 
we fhould have feen that the reftitution of the Antigallican’s 
prize to her owners was looked upon as defperate by the right 
honourable gentleman before the -firft refignation of his feals; 
and that, upon his refuming them, the owners had but very lit- 
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tle afliftance from government. ‘This is the more extraordi- 
nary, as we are told that the French ambafiador at the Spanith 
court confeffed, ‘* That this had not been treated as a private 
affair, but a matter in correfpondence between his catholic 
majefty and the French monarch.” ‘This being the cafe, why 
did not a Britifh fecretary of ftate, who was avowedly his maf- 
ter’s firft minifter, call the Spanifh miniftry to account for this 
daring infult upon the laws of nations? The reafons are plain; 
either Mr. Pitt thought that the prize was illegal, or he did not 
chufe to fet the example of difputing a fentence of an admiralty 
court, which the laws of all nations held to be final. Great 
Britain has more than once Jaid this do&trine down; and tho’ 
fhe has a court of commiffioners‘of appeal from the decifion of 
her admiralty courts, yet thofe commiflioners proceed upon 
the fame principles, and never will fuffer their fentences to be 
called in queftion. 

Upon Mr. Pitt’s refigning the feals in §757, our compilers 
reprefent the nation as being in a moft deplorable ftate, and 
his majefty’s privy counfellors as no better than fpies and in- 
formers to the French and Spaniards. The fate of parties is 
thus reprefented. 

‘ There were three fa&tions now formed amongft the great 
men of the nation: of which it will be neceflary to obferve, 
That one of them, which had the greateft parliamentary inter- 
eit, and the greateft intereft alfo with the monied people, con- 
fifted, of fuch as had grown into place under the old miniftry ; 
were greatly refpected by the king for their long and adulating 
fervices and compliances ; but weak in fome material points ; 
and not at all popular. Another faction, whofe parliamen- 
tary ftrength was much inferior to the former, had the charac- 
ter of better abilities, and an intereft at one court able to ba- 
Jance that of the old miniftry, by means of a then powerful con- 
nection ; yet they were more unpopular; and that very pow- 
erful connection made them much lefs refpe&ted at another 
court; and ftill worfe with the generality of the people; whofe 
jealoufies had been induftrioufly raifed and increafed by farcaf- 
tical hints and whifpers. A third fa€tion formed itfelf, with- 
out the aid of parliamentary or court influence ; almoft entire- 
Jy upon the popularity of their leader, whofe abilities recom- 
mended him to their efteem, who had no other views than a 
redrefs of grievances. His eloquence and difintereftednefs 
could not be denied by his enemies: and the nation placed their 
whole dependance upon his wifdom, integrity, and love for his 
country.’ . : 

The above quotation, and a great deal of what follows, is bor- 


rowed from the Annual Regifters, but pofterior events have fhewn 
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the futility as well as fallacy of thofe remarks. With regard 
to foreign affairs in this volume, the compilers refemble a man 
going along a bridge, which is fo well fortified on each fide that 
he could not drop into the river, if he had a mind to'tt. The 
paling and parapets of gazettes, news-papers, pamphlets, and 
lifts, to which the compilers keep clofe, fcarcely deviating from 
them even in words, form a barrier which fecures them from 
all miftakes ; but ftill with an exception to what concerns their 
patron. He is the centrical point towards which all their lines 
are drawn ; and, though many of the articles are true, yet they 
take care that the fum-total fhall be falfe. 

The third volume opens with the fhameful furrender of 
Schweidnitz, and proceeds as we have mentioned above. The 
expeditions againft the coafts of France and Africa, with the 
conquefts of Senegal, Goree, Louifburgh, and Cape Breton, and 
other acquiiitions in North America, are told from the fame 
infallible authorities. Forgotten pamphlets are retailed word 
for word, and old news-papers ftart up in the form of a reafon- 
able fized cétavo volume. Thecompilers ftrain every nerve to 
juftify the germanization of their patron in the following very 
remarkable words, after giving us the meffage which his late 
majefty fent for a fupply to the king of Pruffia. 

‘ In confequence of this meflage 100,000]. was unanimoufly 
granted, to be taken immediately out of the fupplies of lait 
year unapplied, and to be remitted with all poffible difpatch. 

‘ However unanimous the fenate was in the refo'ution for 
this grant; it wasfaid, and juffly faid, without doors, that this 
was engaging the nation in a German war ; yet there was not 
that univerfal diflike ; nay there did rather a general inclina- 
tion appear in all ranks of people to fupport a meafure, which 
at any other time, and under another adminiftration, would have 
difgufted the whole nation. 

‘ But at this time every one faw, that there was no jobb in- 
tended by a German conneétion. The caufe was real: the ne- 
cefity abfolute. The greateft powers in Europe were leagued 
with our natural enemy, to pull down and ruin our allies and 
our intereft on the continent. England muft fupport Pruffia, 
and defend Hanover, or both mutt fall: and fhould they fall 
under the dominion or influence of France, her power would 
grow more terrible and dangerous to Great Britain. So that 
when Mr. Pitt faw that thefe would certainly be the fatal ef- 
fe&s, except England fhould interpofe on the behalf of Pruffia 
and Hanever, he was driven to this alternative, either to quit . 
the helm of the adminiftation, which would have been a defer- 
tion of his country, when fhe ftood moft in need of his wifdom, 
vigour, and integrity, and mult. have been ruined by falling 
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back into the meafures of former adminiftrations ; or he muft 
fo far acquiefce with fuch of his majefty’s fervants, as were at- 
tached to Germanic meafures, as to make them fubfervient to 
the intereit of Great Britain, in the courfe of her war with 
France in America. 

‘ Here was a ftrong confli& between the duty which he ow- 
ed to his fovereign, enforced by the apparent ruin of his coun- 
try’s intereft on the continent of Europe, and the principles 
which he had plighted to the people. Mr. Pitt had long op- 
pofed German meafures. He had oppofed till he faw oppofi- 
tion was vain ; and that it was impoilible for him to ferve his 
country in other parts of the world, and to purfue the intereft 
of England with advantage, unlefs he would facrifice fome points 
and fome opinions toGermany. He further faw, that unani- 
mity could never be eftablifhed in the king’s council, while he 
adhered to Britifh meafures only. He was convinced, that Bri- 
tain muft be inevitably conneéted with Germany, as long as 
the fame perfon is king of Engiand and eletor of Hanover.’ 

Expericnce has proved every fingle propofition contained in 
this quotation to be groundlefs. Pruffia and Hanover both 
were fafe, had they been detached from Great Britain: and 
no fooner did the withdraw the unnatural affiltances fhe gave to 
both, by concluding a fafe and honourable peace, than the 
Germanic conftitution reverted to its own principles, and is at 
this time more equally ballanced-than it has been for thefe fixty 
years paft, and lefs liable to fink under France or any popifh 
power. As to the conflict which the compilers fuppofe to 
have been in the breaft of their patron, before he had adopted 
German mealures, the apology carries, on its face, its own con- 
futation, becaufe his prefent majefty is as much elector of Hano- 
ver as his grandfather was; and by adhering to the principles 
which thofe compilers own Mr. Pitt to have a hand in, he and 
his miniftry have eftablifhed that falutary fyftem of foreign in- 

erefts that all good patriots have long, but filently, wifhed 
for. 

The fourth volume fets out with the critical fituation of the 
French in Germany, in the year 1759, and the mafterly moti- 
ons of prince Ferdinand, which we are not at all inclined to 
difpute ; but we fhould be glad that our compilers had in- 
formed us how it was poffible for the Britifh nation to have 
reaped any advantage from the victory of Minden, bad it been 
more decifive than it was, or had the Britifh general done his 
duty, even to the utmoit extent of what the charge againft him 
implied him notto,have done. The trial of lord G S 

on that account, is a moft excellent fund to our compilers, 
as itfurnifhes them with copious maiter, ail tranfcribed from 
former 
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former publications cut and dry to their hands. The like may 
be faid of general Wolfe’s difpofitions previous to the taking of 
Quebec ; and the articles of the capitulations between general 
Amberft and the French, are what the latter call auranr gaignée 5 
nothing was to be done but bare prefs-work, he life of Thus 
rot, from a pamphlet publifhed by one John Francis Durand, 
ferves the fame convenient purpofes, by taking up near fix pages 
of notes; and this volume clofes with a long account of the 
completion of the conqueft of Canada, for which fee verbatim 
the Englift and French gazettes, or tranflations from the latter, 
for we can by no means fufpeét our compilers to have ftudied 
the language of a people whom they feem fo enthufiaftically to 
deteit. . 

The ftate of affairs on the continent of America and the Che- 
rokee war opens the fifth and laft volume of this notable per- 
formance ; and the compilers draw] through a tedious account 
of advantages and viflories gained by the war, till they come 
to Mr. Pitt’s anfwer to the city of Bath’s compliments, which 
makes them all alive and merry. Upon the death of the good — 
king George the fecond, our compilers have not, as ufual, re- 
courfe to the Annual Regifter, for his charaCter; for all they 
fay on that fubje& is fo frigid and fo fpiritlels, that it may be 
truly faid to be original. ‘The fpeech of his fucceffor, with 
comments, fill up fome precious pages, till we come to the pro 
motion of the earl of Bute; their account of which is too re- 
markable to be omitted here. After informing us that the mi- 
nifter, (as our compilers moft fagacioufly affe& to call Mr. Pitt), 
faw himfclf in a worfe ftate after the acceflion of his prefent ma- 
jefty than he had been in before, they proceed as follows. 

‘ The firft act of the royal favour towards the courtiers, that 
followed him to the foot of the throne, was the diftinguifhed en- 
roilment of John earl of Bute, in the lift of privy-counfellors, in 
company with his majefty’s brother the duke of York; a 
Scotch nobleman, whofe fituation in the court at Leicefter. 
houfe, had furnifhed him with every opportunity to improve 
that good opinion which his lordfhip firit eftablifhed in that 
court, by his inviolable attachment to the king’s father, and 
cultivated with fuccefs, through favour of that confidence plac. 
ed in him by the princefs dowager, during the minority” of the 
heir apparent. It was very natural for his royal highnefs to 
efteem him whom his parents efteem, and to honour bim with 
his friendfhip, who'was permitted to be the conitant companian 
of his folitude ; and to repofe the moft perfeét confidence on 
" his judgment and fidelity, who had been recommended fo be his 
bofom-counfellor, by his father and mother. This nobleman 
was foon after made groom of the ftole to his majefty, and had 
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the principal management of the alterations to be made, and 
the promotions in the king’s houfhold. By which provifion 
was made for a confiderable number of the attendants in the 
court of the late prince of Wales.. And from this time lord 
Bute was univerfally looked upon to be the favourite of his 
fovereign, and his intereft to, be not only neceflary, but the moft 
certain means of fuccefs in all applications to the court of Great 
Britain. Virtue, learning, and wifdom, are not the only quali- 
fications of a ttatefman. How far that nobleman was qualified 
for the bufinefs of fo powerful a nation, at fo critical a junc- 
ture, is to appear from the facts, which will be laid before our 
readers, whofe privilege it is to pafs their judgment ; ovr duty 
is only to ftate them with {trict regard to truth, and as clearly as 
poflibly we can.’ 

Our compilers, after this, continue to magnify the vaft fuc- 
cefs of the Britifh army, but without taking the candle, like the 
Spanify minifier at Venice, to examine the root from whence 
the immenfe treafures he faw proceeded. Had our compilers 
proved that men and money are inexhaultible in Great Britain ; 
had they fhewn how it was polfible for us to have had recruits 
ef either even for another year, their declamation might have 
deferved fome attention ; but nothing of that kind is fo much 
as attempted; and yet, without it, all that can be faid on the 
fubje€&t is founding brafs, and tinkling cymbals. The expedi- 
tion againft Belleifle, which, one would have thought, the moft 
hardened of Mr. Pitt’s fiiends would not have ventured to de- 
fend, is here juftified with the remarkable apology, that ¢ this 
enterprize is not to be held in derifion.” The hiforical me- 
moir of the negotiation between Mr. Pitt and M. Buffy is of 
no fmall fervice to our authors, who fill up fome pages of their 
work by literally tran{cribing it. But perhaps the moft curious 
part of this compilement is when the authors, through whole 
pages of notes, verbally tranfcribe a pamphlet profeffedly written 
in vindication of Mr. Pitt’s conduct, without once quoting it. 
Were a literary Old Bailey to be inftituted, what punifhment 
would the judges affix to this kind of larceny! The Review of 
Mr. Pitt’s adminifiration, one of the moft {ftupidspamphlets that 
ever difgraced a prefs, the thanks of the common-council of 
London, and the reprefentation of the city to their reprefenta- 
tives, are here faithfully tranfcribed, as are all the king’s 
fpeeches, the addreffes from both houfes of parliament, and 
other compofitions of the fame kind, attended with loads of com- 
mentarieS by the tranfcribers. ‘Treaties, capitulations, and fe-~ 
cond-hand accounts of fieges, are likewile of excellent ufe for the 
ftaining of paper, which our authors have done moft copioufly ; 
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and perhaps it will be difficult to find, in all the Englith language, 


fo fevere a tax upon the purfes and underftandings of the 
readers. 





Art. VI. An Effay on Painting written in Italian 4y Count Alga 
rotti. Sve. Pr. 35. bound. Davis and Reymers. 


HIS effay is dedicated by its ingenious author to the focie- 
ty inftituted in London for promoting arts, manufactures, 
and commerce, in which he pays feveral very deferved compli- 
ments to that public-fpirited inititution, We fhoyld have been 
overjoyed had the two exhibitions of the fine arts this year 
proved that their fuccefs had been anfwerable to their zeal for 
their encouragement. We cannot beftow any extravagant 
commendations upon our author’s introdu@tion, which .is no- 
thing more than common-place refleGtions on the wrong methods 
purfued in the education of youth, by not confulting the natural 
turn of their genius. The firft precept our author lays down 
is for his pupil to copy his firft profiles, firft hands, and firft 
feet, from the very beft mafters, which leads us to a very impor- 
tant home confideration. 

Horace obferved long ago that the meaneft Romaa artift in 
the fquare of A/milias could draw the hair, a hand, or a foot, 
but that they failed when they came to compofe a whole. Jn- 
felix operis Jumma, quia ponere totum, ncfcit. Now the very reverie is 
the cafe of our Britifh artifis ; for we have feen many of them, 
in their late exhibitions, attempt bold hiftorical, and other, com- 
pofitions, without knowing how to finifh one extremity, ora 
fingle member, of the whole body. This obfervation is worthy 
the notice of the refpectable fociety we have mentioned. Inftead 
of propofing large premiums for grand compofitions, a judicious 
attention to the art feems to point out a progreflion of fmaller 
premiums for drawing the extremities, limbs, and members of 
the human body. From thence they might proceed to larger 
premiums for defigning the pafions, in which our Englifh ar- 
tifts are remarkably defective. Grouping might fucceed, and 
then the compofition of great fubjetts. It is true that genius 
mitt crown the whole ; but we will venture to fay, that many 
a great genius has been loft to painting for want of mechani- 
cal qualifications. 

Count Algarotti juftifies our remark by every page of this 
effay. He recommends to the young painter a knowledge even of 
the minuteneffes of anatomy ; ‘and he thinks that the amazing 
fuccefs of the Greeks in the graphical arts was owing to their 
particular application to the ftudy of the fine living figures, 
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which they had continually before their eyes, and which the 
athletic exercifes rendered more perfe&t models than any that 
modern nations can boaft of. Our author confirms thofe ob- 
fervations by moft judicious quotations from claflical learning, 
He next recommends the ftudy of perfpetive, as being as im- 
portant as that of anatomy toa young painter; and he gives us 
feveral very ftrong reafons for believing it to be a vulgar error 
that the antient Greek mafters were ignorant of its rules. ‘It 
is well known, fays he, befides,_ that the antients practifed the 
art of painting in perfpetive upon walls, in the fame way that 
it is now done by the moderns ; and that one of the walls of 
the theatre of Claudius Pulcher, reprefenting a roof covered 
with tiles, was finifhed in fo matterly a manner, that the rooks, 
a bird of no fmall fagacity, taking it for a real roof, often at- 
tempted to alight ypon it, We are likewife told, that a dog 
was deceived to fuch a degree, by certain fteps in a perfpeGive 
of Dento’s, that, expecting to find a free paflage, he made up to 
them in full fpeed, and dafhed out his brajns ; thus immor- 
talizing by his death the pencil of the artift,which had been the 
occafion of it. But, what is {till more, Vitruvius tells us in ex- 
prefs terms, by whom, and at what time, this art was invented, 
{t was firft pracifed by Agatharcus, a cotemporary of Z{chylus, 
in the theatre of Athens; and afterwards reduced to certain 
principles, and treated as a fcience by Anaxagoras and Demo- 
critus ; thus faring like all other arts, which exifted in practice 
before they ap ppeared in theory. The thipg, I think, may be 
thus scrourited for. Some painter, who happened to be a very 
accurate obferver of nature, firft exadtly reprefented thofe ef- 
fe&ts which he faw conftantly attend the images offered to our 
eyes by exterior objects ; and thefe effets came afterwards to 
be demontirated by geometricians as fo many neceflary confe- 
quences, and reduced to certain theorems: juft as from thofe 
chef d’ceuvres of the human mind, the Iliad of Homer and the 
(Edipus of Sophocles, both built on the moft accurate obferva- 
tions of nature, Ariflotle found means to extra& the rules and 
precepts contained in his art of poetry. It is therefore clear, 
that, fo early as the age of Pericles, perfpective was reduced in- 
to a compleat fcience; which no longer continued contined to 
the theatre, but made its way into the fchools of painting, as 
an art not lefs neceflary to painters in general, than it had been 
found to fcene-paintersin particular. Pamphilius, who found- 
ed in Sicion the moft flourifhing fchool of defign, taught it pub- 
licly: and from the time of Apelles, Protogenes, and the other 
bright luminarics of painting amongft the antients, it was prac- 
sifed by the Greek painters, in the fame manner that it was, 
fo many ages after, by Bellini, Pietro Perugino, and others, 
dow 
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down to the days of Titian, Raphael, and Corregio, who put 
the laft hand to painting, and gave it all that perfection it was 
capable of receiving.’ 

The count next recommends the ftudy of fymmetry, which 
he feems to think is beft known from the antient ftatues; par- 
ticularly the Apollo of the Belvidere, the Laocoon, the Venus 
of Medicis, the Faunus, but above all the Antinous, which was 
the ftandard followed by the celebrated Pouffin. He thinks 
that nature produces no models fo perfect as thofe formed by 
the chiffel or the pencil; by which the artift foars up to na- 
ture’s archetypes, or the ideas of beauty formed in the mind. 
But at the fame time we are given to underftand, thata great 
mafter, to preferve a favourite character, may deviate with a 
happy boldnefs from common rules ; but our author is of opi- 
nion, that a great mafter ought to be fo well acquainted 
with thofe beautiful models, as to have all their excellen- 
cies by heart, and be able to mould or defign from them, with- 
out having them always before his eyes, and yet, at the fame 
time, he thinks that too flavifh an attention to ancient ftatues, 
and a too fervile ftudy of anatomy, may be of detriment to a 
great painter, as happened in the cafes of Pouflin and Michael 
Angelo. The count has confidered colouring ina phyfical light, 
theugh he acknowleges, that Titian, Corregio and Vandyke, 
who praétifed it the beit, knew nothing of fuch fubtleties. ‘The 
greatc{t painter may profit by reading this chapter upon co- 
louring ; and the next, which treats of the camera ob/cura, has 
fomewhat in it that is new, and perhaps will not be entirely ap- 
proved of by great mafters. After mentioning many advan- 

ages arifing from that machine, ‘ The beft modern painters, 
fays he, among the Italians, have availed themfelves greatly of 
this contrivance; nor is it poffible they fhould have otherwife 
reprefented things fo much to the life. it is probable, too, that 
feveral of the Tramontane matters, confidering their fuccefs in 
exprefling the minuteft objects, have done the fame. Every one 
knows of what fervice it has been to Spagnoletto of Bologna, 
fome of whofe pictures have a grand and moft wonderful ef- 
fect. Tonce happened to be prefent where a very able mafter 
was fhewn this machine for the firft time. It is impoffible to 
exprefs the pleafure he took in examining it. The more he 
confidered it, the more he feemed to be charmed with it. In 
fhort, aftér trying it a thoufand different ways, and with a 
thoufand different models, he candidly confeffed, that nothing 
could compare with the pi€tures of fo excellent and inimitable 
amafter. Another, no lefs eminent, has given it as his opini- 
on, that an academy, with no other furniture than the book of 
da Vinci, a critical account of the excellencies of the capital 
painters, 
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ainters, the cafts of the fineit Greek ftatues, and the pictures of 
the camera obfcura, would alone be fufficient to revive the art 
of painting. Let the young painter, therefore, begin as early 
as poflible to ftudy thefe divine pi€tures, and ftudy them all the 
days of his life, for he will never be able fufficiently to contem - 
plate them. In fhort, painters fhould make the fame ufe of 
the camera obfcura, which naturalifts and aftronomers make of 
the. microfcope and telefcope, for all thefe inttruments equally 
contribute to make known, ard reprefent naturt.’ 

The fubject of drapery is treated of in the feventh chapter in 
avery mafterly manner; and our author on this head recom- 
mends the works of Paul Veronefe, Del Sarto, Rubens, Albert 
Durer, but above all Guido Rheni. The following chapter 
treats of landfcape and architeCture ; and here he takes occafion 
to charatterife the works of thofe three great land{cape painters 
Pouflin, Claude Lorrain, whom he calls Loronefe, and Titian, in 
the following accurate fcientific manner. 

‘ Pouffin was remarkable for his great diligence. His pieces 
are quite exotic and uncommon, being fet off with building in a 
beautiful but fingular ftile, and with learned epifodes, fuch as 
poets reciting their verfes to the woods, and youths exerciling 
themfelves in the feveral gymnaftic games of antiquity; by 
which it plainly appears, that he was more indebted for his 
fubje&ts to the defcriptions of Paufanius, than to nature and 
truth. 

‘ Lorenefe applied -himfelf chiefly to exprefs the various phe- 
nomena of light, efpecially thofe perceivable in the heavens. 
And, thanks to the happy climate of Rome, where he ftudied 
and exercifed his talents, he has left us thé brighteft tkies, and 
the richeft and moft glorioufly cloud-tipt horizons that can well 
be conceived. Nay, the fun himfelf, which, like the Almighty, 
can be reprefented merely by his effe@s, has fcarce efcaped his 
daring and ambitious pencil. ! 

‘ Titian, the great confidant of nature, is the Homer of land- 
fcape. His fcenes have fo much truth, fo much variety, and 
fuch a blocm in them, that it is impoffible to behold them, 
without wifhing, as if they were real, to make an excurfion into 
them. Aad, perhaps, the fineft land{fcape that ever iffued from 
mortal hands, is the back ground of his martyrdom of St. Peter, 
where, by the difference between the bodies and the leaves of 
his trees, and the difpofition of their branches, one immedi- 
ately difcovers the difference between the trees themfelves ; 
where the different foils are fo well expreffed, and fo exquifite- 
ly cloathed with their proper plants, thata bota zolt has much 


udo to keep his hands from them.’ 
After 
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After this follow the charaéters of the great architeéts of 
Italy, and architectural painters, particularly Palladio and Paul 
Veronefe. 

The count then treats of the Coftume, as the Italians call it ; 
by which is meant nothing more than propriety, and the 
avoiding abfurdities, efpecially anachronifms in painting. The 
Venetian {chool was extremely licentious in this refpect, Titian 
introduces Spanith drefles in his Ecce Homo, as Tintoret does 
mufkets among the children of Ifrael in the Wildernefs. Paul 
Veronefe makes our Saviour to be attended by Swifs guards 
when he inftitutes the Lord’s Supper ; and the count feems in- 
clinable to give up even the great Rhodian ftatuaries, in repre- 
fenting Laocoon and his fons as being naked, though they were 
attacked by the ferpents in the very aét of facrificing to the 
gods, Invention is next treated of, and he defines it to be ‘ the 
finding outthe probable things, not only fuch as are adapted to 
the fabjeét in hand, but fuch, befides, as by their fublimity and 
beauty are moft capable of exciting fuitable fentiments in the 
fpetator, and of making him, when they happen to be well ex- 
ecuted, fancy that it is the fubjeét itfelf, in its greateft perfec- 
tion, and not a mere reprefentation of it, that he has before 
him. I do not fay true things, but probable things ; becaufe 
probability or verifimilitude is, in fad, the truth of thofe arts, 
which have the fancy for their obje&t.”. ‘The count thinks that 
the antients in point of invention had vaft advantages over the 
moderns, by means of their religion and other circumftances ; 
but that the moderns have been greatly obliged to poetry. Mi- 
chael Angelo, particularly, ftudied Dante, and adorned the 
margins of his page with moft exquifite drawings by the pen 
from that celebrated poet ; but that ineftimable volume was 
loft in a ftorm between Leghorn and Civita Vecchia. ‘The 
preaching of St. Paul at Lyftra by Raphael is recommended as 
a wonderful pattern of invention, and a moft judicious parallel 
is laid down on this fubjet between painting and poetry. Dif- 
pofition is next treated of in a very mafterly manner, and the 
battles of Alexander by Le Brun are particularly commended 
on this head, while fome works of the greateft Italian painters 
are cenfured. The expreffion of the paffions fills the twelfth 
chapter, which contains fome curious particulars; but we think 
it isnot equal to fome other parts of this performance. The death 
of Germanicus by Pouflin, though a very fine compofition, has 
hot that expreffion in the countenances of the figures that might 
have been expected from fo great a painter; and, though our 
author chufes ‘to call Raphael the fovereign mafter of all expref- 
fions, yet it is certain he fucceeded better in painting fentiment 


than pailicn, which he feldom attempts. 
The 
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The count’s not attending to this diftinétion, has introduced 
fome confufion, or rather a want of precifion on this fubje&. 
The thirteenth chapter, which treats of the books proper fora 
painter, contains nothing in it very. new, or different from what 
has been faid before ; and the fame may be faid of the follow- 
ing chapter concerning the great utility of a friend toa painter. 
We have, however, under this head the following curious let- 
ter from Raphael to count Balthazar Caftiglione. 


« My Lord, 


© IT have made feveral drawings agreeable to the inventions of 
your lordfhip ; and, unlefs I am greatly flattered, they are well 
liked by all thofe who have feen them. But I cannot myfelf 
approve of them, for fear your lordfhip fhould not. I there- 
fore fend them to your lordfhip, that you may chufe fome of 
them, fhould any of them appear worthy of your choice. The 
holy father, in conferring a great honour, has laid a heavy bur- 
then upon me ; I mean that ef conducting the works at St. Pe- 
ter’s. Lhope, however that I fhall not fink under it; and the 
more fo, as the model I have made has been approved by his 
holinefs, and much admired by feveral ingenious men. But I 
am for foaring ftill higher. I would fain ftrike out fome beau- 
tiful forms like thofe of the ancient ftru€tures. Perhaps I may 
meet with the fate of Icarus. Vitruvius gives me no fmall in- 
fight into them, but ftill lefs than I could with. As to the 
Galatea, [ fhould think myfelf a great mafter, were that to be 
the laft | had to perform of the fine things, about which your 
lordfhip writes to me. But I plainly difcover the love you bear 
me; in what you fay on this occafion ; and muft tell you, that 
to paint a fine woman, I muft fee much finer, and, befides, 
have your lordfhip with me to make choice of the fineft. But, 
as good judges and fine women are fcarce, I am obliged to 
abide by certain ideas of my own. I will not take upon me to 
determine, if the prefent has any merit ; but this I know, that 
I have taken no finall pains with her.’ 


The importance of the public judgment to a painter is well 
worth perufal, as is the next chapter, concerning the criticifm ne- 
ceflary to a painter, The fixteenth chapter, which has for its title, 
Of the Painter’s Balance, is, perhaps, the moft entertaining and 
inftructive of any in the book, by the excellent characters which 
the author gives us of the greateft matters in that art. The 
feventeenth chapter concerning imitation, has in it no great 
originality. Chapter the eighteenth, upon the recreations of a 
painter, may be of great ufe to a young practitioner; but the 
pineteenth chapter, upoy the fortunate condition of a painter, 
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contains abundance of conceits, fome of which are whimfical, 
and by no means worthy the count Algarotti. To conclude: 
our author has fhewn himfelf to be a complete mafter of 
the fubject he treats of in all its branches. Perhaps his 
work may not be of immediate ufe to a young beginner, but 
no painter, how great foever he may be in-his profeffion, need 
be afhamed to confult it ; and every lover of painting, tho’ 
himfelf no artift, in ftudying it, will find both delight and im- 
provement, 





Art. VII. The Candidate. A Poem. By C. Churchill. 440. 
Pr. 2s.6d. Flexney, &c. 


R. Churchill’s Candidate is one of the beft poems. he has 
ever written : we will not take upon us to fay that he 
has profited by our admonitions and remarks on his former 
performances ; but certain it is, that the poem now before us 
is better connefled, more regular, more polifhed and correét, 
though at the fame time not lefs nervous and animated, than 
the reft of his produétions. He has done, he tells us, with 
players, authors, and critics, and is refolved to quit fatire, and 
deal entirely in panegyric, has changed his opinion in party- 
matters, and is grown a ftaunch friend to the prefent miniftry, 
in confequence/ of which he celebrates his patron lord Sand- 
wich, which naturally leads him to fpeak of a late tranfaction 
in a certain univerfity; from thence he rambles to the other, 
gives us a few characters, makes a few reflections on the con- 
du& of both, and fo concludes. Enough of Players, fays Mr. 
Churchill, Enough of Authors, Enough of Critics. 


‘ Enough of Scotland let her reft in peace, 
The caufe romov’d, effets of courfe fhould ceafe, 
Why fhould I tell, how Tweed, too mighty grown, 
‘And proudly fwell’d with waters not his own, 
Burft o’er his banks, and, by deftruction led, 

O’er our fair England defolation fpread, 

Whilft riding on his waves, Ambition plum’d 

In tenfold pride the port of Bute affum’d, 

Now that the river god, convinc’d, tho’ late, 

And yielding, tho’ reluctantly, to fate, 

Holds his fair courfe, and with more humble tides, 
In tribute to the fea, as ufual, glides. 

‘ Enough of States, and fuch like trifling things ; 
Enough of kinglings, and enough of kings 5 





Henceforth, 
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Henceforth, fecure, let ambuth’d ftatefmen fie, 
Spread the court web, and catch the patriot fly ; 
Henceforth, unwhipt of Juftice, uncontroul’d 

By fear or fhame, let Vice, fecure and bold, 
Lord it with all her fons, whilft Virtue’s groan 
Meets with compaflion only from the throne.’ 





Thefe lines are truly poetical, but there are fomea little far 
ther on, which are {till better. It is a hard and nice thing (Mr. 
Cowley tells us) fora man to write of himfelf ; it grates his 
own heart to fay any-thing of difparagement, and the reader’s 
ears to hear any-thing of praife from him, Mr. Churchill, 
however, has, in fpite of this obfervation, fo contrived as, tho’ 
he has already faid enough of himfelf, to fay a little more with a 
good grace. It is impoffible to read the following verfes, with- 
out admiring the fpirit and genius of the author. 


« Enough of Se//—that darling, lufcious theme, 
O’er which philofophers in raptures dream ; 
On which with feeming difregard they write, 
Then prizing moft, when moft they feem to flight ; 
Vain proof of folly, tin&tur’d {trong with pride! 
‘What man can from himfelf himfelf divide ? 
For Me (nor dare I lie) my leading aim, 
(Confcience firft fatisfied) is love of fame, 
Some little fame deriv’d from fome brave few, 
Who, prizing honour, prize her vot’ries too. 
Let all (nor thall'refentment flufh my cheek). 
Who know me well, what they know, freely fpeak, 
So thofe (the greateft curfe I meet below) 
Who know me not, may not pretend to know. 
Let none of thofe, whom blefs’d with parts above 
My feeble genius, fiill I dare to love, 
Doing more mifchiefthan a thoufand foes, 
Pofthumous nonfenfe to the world expofe, 
And call it mine, for mine tho’ never known, 
Or which, if mine, I living blufh’d to own. 
Know all the World, no greedy heir fhall find, 
Die when I will, one couplet left behind. 
Let none of thofe, whom I defpife tho’ great, 
Pretending friendfhip to give malice weight, 
Publith my life; let no falfe, fneeking peer 
(Some fuch there are) to win the public ear, 
Hand meto fhame with fome vile anecdote, 
Nor foul-gail’d bifhop damn me with a note. 
Let one poor fprig of bay around my head 
Bloom whilft I live, and point me out when dead ; 
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Let It (may heav’n indulgent grant that pray’r) 

Be planted on my grave, nor wither there ; 

And when, on travel bound, fome rhiming gueft 
Roams thro’ the church-yard, whilft his dinner’s drefs’d, 
Let it hold up this comment to his eyes ; 

Life to the laft enjoy’d, dere Churchill lies; 

Whilft (O, what joy that pleafing flatt’ry gives) 
Reading my works, he cries—4ere Churchill lives.” 





As in this highly finifhed pi&ure Lothario is the principal 
figure, and ftands foremoft on the canva{s, we fhall cut it out 
for the entertainment of our readers. 


‘ From his youth upwards to the prefent day, 
When vices more than years have mark’d him grey, 
When riotous excefs with wafteful hand 
Shakes life’s frail glafs, and haftes each ebbing fand, 
Unmindful from what ftock he drew his birth, 
Untainted with one deed of real worth, 

Lothario, holding honour at no price, 

Folly to folly added, vice to vice, 

Wrought fin with greedinefs, and fought for fhame 
With greater zeal than good men feek for fame. 


¢ Where (Reafon left without the leaft defence) 
Laughter was mirth, obfcenity was fenfe, 
Where Impudence made Decency fubmit, 
Where noife was humour, and where whim was wif, 
Where rude, untemper’d licenfe had the merit 
Of liberty, and lunacy was fpirit, 
Where the beft things were ever held the worft, 
Lothario was, with juftice, always firft. 


« To whip a top, toknuckle down at taw, 
To {wing upon a gate, to ride a ftraw, 
To play at pufh-pin with dull brother peers, 
To belch out catches in a porter’s ears, 
To reign the monarch ofa midnight cell, 
To be the gaping chairman’s oracle, 
Whilft, in moft bleffed union, rogue and whore 
Clap hands, huzza, and hiccup out, Encore, 
Whilft grey authority, who flumbers there 
In robes of watchman’s fur, gives up his chair, 
With midnight howl to bay th’ affrighted moon, 
To walk with torches thro’ the ftreets at noon, 
To force plain nature from her ufual way, 
Each night a vigil, anda blank each day, 
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To match for fpeed one feather ’gainit another, 
To make one leg run races with his brother, 
*Gainft all the reft to take the northern wind, 
Bute to ride firft, and He to ride behind, 

To coin new-fangled wagers, and to lay’em, 
Laying to lofe, and lofing not to pay ’em ; 
Lothario, on that ftock which nature gives, 
Without a rival ftands, tho’ March yet lives. 


*« When Folly (at that name, in duty bound, 
Let fubje& myriads kneel and kifs the ground, 
Whilft they who, in the prefence, upright ftand, 
Are held as rebels thro’ the loyal land) 

Queen ev’ry where, but moft a queen in courts, 
Sent forth her heralds, and proclaim’d her fports, 
Bade foo! with fool on her behalf engage, 

And prove her right to reign from age to age, 
Lothario, great above the common fize, 

With all engag’d, and won from all the prize ; 
Her cap he wears, which from his youth he wore, 
And ev’ry day deferves it more and more. 

¢ Nor in fuch limits refts his foul confin’d ; 
Folly may fhare, but can’t engrofs his mind ; 
Vice, bold, fubftantial Vice, puts in her claim, 
And ftamps him perfe& in the books of fhame. 
Obferve his follies well, and you would fwear 
Folly had been his firft, his only care ; 

Obferve his vices, ycu’ll that oath difown, 
And fwear that he was born for Vice alone. 


‘ Is the foft nature of fome eafy maid 
Fond, eafy, full of faith, to be betray’d, 
Mutt fhe, to virtue loft, be loft to fame, 
And he, who wrought her guilt, declare her fhame’? 
Is fome brave fiiend, who, men but little knowa, 
Deems ev’ry heart as honeit as his own, 
And, free himfelf, in others fears no guile, 
To be enfnar’d, and ruin’d with a fmile? 
Is law to be perverted from her courfe ? 
Is abjeét fraud to league with brutal force ? 
Is Freedom to be crufh’d, and ev’ry fon, 
Who dares maintain her caufe, to be undone? 
Is bafe Corruption, creeping thro’ the land, 
To plan, and work her ruin, underhand, 
With regular approaches, fure tho’ flow, 
Or muft the perifh by a fingle blow? 
Are kings (who truft to fervants, and depend 
In fervants (fond, vain thought) to find a friend) 
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- Fo be abus’d, and niade to draw their breath -, : bar 

In darknefs thicker.than the fhades ‘ofdeath 2. 

Is God’s. molt holy name ta be profan’d, 

His. word rejeGed, and his! laws acsaign’ds.; : 

His fervants feorn’d, as meni who idly deca: mse 
His fervice laugh’d at, and his Son blafphem’ dj 

Are debauchees in morals-toprefide, —-~—------ 

Is Faith to take an Atheift for herguide? _ 

Is Science by a blockhead to’be led? *-** *S* 8 

Are ftates to totter 6n a drunkard's head p 

To anfwer all thefe purpofes, and more, * 

More black than ever’ vitlain’ plann’d before; 

Search earth, fearch ‘Hell, ‘the devil'cannot find © 

An agent, liks Lothario, tehis mind? “* *™ 


If there really be, which is hardly poffible, fach a Chidatier 
4s Lothario exifting; it cértainty “deferves all the fevetity of cefi- 
fure whith our author has here fo: liberally beftowed-upon it ; 
but as poets are apt to deal in’ fAitious perfonages, we moft 
charitably fuppofe this to be only.a'creature‘ofthe imagination |; 
and this we are the rather inclined to think mutt: be the é¢afe, 
becaufe whenever Mr. C, thinks proper to fatirize real charac- 
ters, he feldom feruples putting real names at fall length, 
us he has in this very poem, when fpeaking°of Murphy, Lang- 
horne, Blackifton, Burton, &c.’ all whom he' has treated, whe- 
ther defervedly or not we will’'not pretend ‘to fay, witly his 
ufual afperity, The addrefs to Panégyric, the very arch lines 
on prerogative and privilege, with the fenfible reflections at the 
latter part of the poem on loyalty and freedom, are not ‘the 
leaft fhining parts of this per formance : but we will not anti- 
cipate our reader’s pleafure by any more quotations, and thall 
only add, that we heartily with the poet would forget the par- 


fon, and not conftantly introduce fo many * “ feripture phrafes, 
- anes} 





| 


* For inftance, 
« Broad is the road, and di :Sicult to find, 


Which to the houfe of fatire leads mankind, 
Narrow and upfrequented are the ways, 
Scarce found out in an age, which lead to praife.? 
« Search thro’ my alter’d heart, and try my reins,’ 
* Wrought fin with greedinefs’ 
7 ‘ live and not die.’ 

+— —— ‘ not die, but live.’ 
© pamper’d Pride, 
Clad like a prieft, pafs’d by on t’ other fide.’ 
* to hymn thee in the gates,” 
Vou, XVII. May, 1764, Cc ang 
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and allufions to holy writ, which muft fhock every ferious mind, 
and which, in many places, border near upon profanenefs : this 
fault excepted, we think the Candidate an excellent poem, 
and congratulate Mr. Churchill (who, if he pleafés, may call it 
extorted praife) on the publication of it. 








Arr. VIL. The Hiftory of St. Kilda. Containing a Defcription of 
this remarkable Ifland ; the Manners and Cuftoms of the Inbabit- 
ants ; the Religious and Pagan Antiquities there found ; with many 
other curious and intercefing Particulars. By the Rev. Mr. Ken- 
neth Macaulay, .Minifer of Ardnamurchan, Miffonary to the 
Hfland, from the Society for propagating Chriftian Knowlege. Sve. 
Pr. 45, in Boards. Becket and De Hondt. 


WwW: own ourfelves to have been not alittle difappointed, on 
many accounts, in perufing this hiftory, having found 
in it nothing fo entertaining as the defcription of the fame ifland 
publithed about half a century ago by Mr. Martin. The whole 
yeatly rent of this wonderful iland amounts to the fum of 11 4 
fterling, all the adult males upon it being no more than 22. 
But our greateft difappointment arofe from the account which 
Mr. Macaulay gives us of the language of the natives, which he 
fays is ¢ a very corrupt dialect. of the Gallic, adulterated with a 
little mixture of the Norwegian tongue.’ Our difappointment 
is the greater, as fome very learned men of the laft age (the 
famous Leibnitz particularly, in_ his Collection, Etymol. vol. i. 
Pp. 153.) were of opinion that “ if there were any iffand beyond 
Ireland, where. the Celtic language is in ufe, by the help there- 
of we fhould be guided, as by a thread, to the knowledge of 
yet far more ancient things.” Mr. Macaulay’s account of the 
St. Kilda language has awakened us out of this pleafing dream, 
as that ifland promifed the faireft for the propofed difcovery, 
We cannot, however, help wifhing that this author had given 
us fome fpecimens of the St. Kilda language, as we are ftrongly 
inclined to believe that what he calls the Galic, is in reality the 
old Celtic, and very poffibly his Norwegian tongue may be the 
fame. But to return to our hiftory. 

‘ The ifland of St. Kilda, fays our author, in his introdudtion, 
may be ranked among the greatett curiofities of the Britith em- 
pire. The fituation of the place, the genius of its inhabitants, 
their manners and cuftems, the conftitution of their little com- 
monwealth, that amazing dexterity with which they manage 
the moft important brdaches of their bufinefS, that unéxam- 
pled courage, with which they encounter dangers infurmount- 
pals to any other race of men,. and that perhaps happy~igno- 
5 on France, 
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rance, which renders them abfolote ftrangets to thofe-extrava- 
gant defires and endlefs purfuits, which keep the great and ac- 
tive world in a conftant agitation :. all thefe, and fome other éx-~ 
traordinary. circumftances, taken ‘together at one view; Seth 
highly to merit the attention of the inquifitive.’ | 

We can by no means be of this reverend gentleman’s opini- 
on in the above paragraph, from any curiofity either artificial, 
natural, or civil; that occurs in the courfe of his work. His 
voyage to St, Kilda, though troublefome and tempeftuous, has 
nothing init particular, excepting the hofpitality of the natives, 
who received and entertained him and his companions. But he 
has a moft excellent knack of finding fimilitudes beqween the 
old Italian cuftoms as deferibed by Virgil, and fome obfervati- 
ons which. he made at St. Kilda ; nor can he refift the tempta+ 
tion of tranfcribing a paflage of that poet, proving. that’ the 
flight of fea-fowls was a very bad prognoftic at fea:' he 
finds another fimilitude between the St. Kilda anchors,» which 
are made of 4 latge hamper of ‘ftrong wicker, and nearly filled 
with ftones, and thofe of the antient Phoenicians, as they: are 
defcribed by Diodorus Siculus; and he travels as far as Japan and 
Siam to complete his parallel. After this we are entertained with 
what our author calls a defcription of St. Kilda, which contains 
nothing curious, nor even worth the notice, excepting that the 
inhabitants area very defpicable people, and live' upon a moft 
miferable rock. They have, however, according to our author, 
a peculiar method of hufbandry, which was in exprefs terms 
recommended by’ Virgil 1800 years ago; and a St. Kildian’s 
landed eftate is as large as any that came to the fhare of the 
old Roman confuls and dictators. We have alfo a quotation from 
Virgil to prove, that, in his defcription of the Alps and Appen- 
_nines, he defcribes many of the phceenomena that happen in St. 
Kilda, 

The third chapter of this work is employed upon the St. 
Kilda houfes, the ftaller’s houfe, and a druidical place of wor+ 
fhip, in the ifland of Boreray. We hall not trouble our readers 
with any of-the author’s obfervations or defcriptions of thofe ~ 
particulars, many of which we can by ‘no means comprehend 3 
and wére they comprehenfible, they feem to be of very little or 
no importance... We fhall, for the fame reafon, omit his quo- 
‘tations from Tacitus, and his differtations on the druids:and 
druidical worfhip; and on the temple of Brendan, who, it feems, 
was an Irith faint ; though our author obferves, ‘that neither 
he nor Columba, nor Bridget, nor Patric, no, nor the apoftles 
of Jefus, had that very fignificant word prefixed to their names 
in that tongue, while by thofe who {poke the Latin, and the 


modern languages of Europe, this high title was ig their great 
Ccz wifdom 
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wifdom:very liberally difpenfed: nay fometimesit has been moft 
gracionfly given to imaginary beings, and im great numbers tooy 
witnefs St. Urfula, and her eleven thou/and.virgins ; and what is 
ftill worfe,. though not more ridiculous, -it: has been moft un- 
juftly proftituted to the worft, or to the mott foolifi-of men, by 
thofe who had avery ftrange right, though a divine one, to cano- 
nize whom, and .to fan@ify what they thought fit.’ 

' Our author, in a note to this paffage, takes. care to maul the 
church of Rome for the numerous faints fhe has dubbed; but 
the reader, we fancy, from the above fpecimen, will have no 
great defire of a farther acquaintance with Mr. Macaulay’s po- 
lemical qualifications: Chapter the fixth, ‘which:treats of the 
facred fountains of St. Kilda, of the Culdees, and Hirta, being 
the true name of that ifland, is filled with the fame trite, vague, 
and: indetermined matter; and had the author. confulted Sir 
Robert Sybbald’s hiftory of Fife, he would have feen that pope- 
ry, by which we mean the Romifh clergy, and‘hierarchy, was 
but lately introduced into Scotland; and that the Culdees, which 
word, according to SirJamesDalrymple, fignifies, **a black Hood,” 
were the original apoftles of Scotland, and were.all of them 
prefbyters, without any bifhops.among them. ‘If there is any 
merit in our author’s etymological dilcoveries, it is in the fi 
milarity between Hirta, the antient name of St. Kilda, and 
the old Celtic word Hert, which fignifies land; but even 
this obfervation, we apprehend, is not new. His hunting for 
parallels through ail the heathen mythology and poetry, as well 
as the Greek, ‘Saxon, ; Britifh, and Pheenician, learning, is of very ' 
little fervice either to the interefts of literature or his own repu- 
tation. Both Virgil and Milton are called in to defcribe the 
fea and land fowls on or near St. Kilda; and even Mr. Pope 
lends shis-;affiftance. The curious naturalift, however, may 
find fome entertainment in this part of Mr, Macaulay’s work. 

His ninth chapter, which treats of avgurs and aufpices, is 
trifling beyond all conception, by his ridiculous application, on 
every occafion, of claffical and antient learning to fo unintereft- 
ing a fubjeét, The St. Kilda. method of catching wild fowl; 
contained in the tenth chapter, is ‘very entertaining. 

* I have hinted above, that the men of Hirta are divided in- 
to fowling parties, each of which confifts generally of four per- 
fons diftinguifhed by their agility and fkill. Each party muft 
have at leaft one rope about thirty fathoms long : this rope is 
made out of a {trong raw cow hide, falted for that very purpofe, 
and cut circularly into three thongs, all of equal length ; thefe 
thongs being clofely twifted together, form a three-fold cord, 
able to fuftain a great weight, and durable enough to laft for 
about two generations: to prevent the injuries it would other- 

wile 
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wife receive from the tharp edges Of the rocks, againft which 
they muft freqtiently’ firike, the cord ‘is ined with ‘theép: ‘tkins, 
‘dieffed in much thé*fame manner,“ 

"'e This rope is a piece of ‘furnitare indifpentably neteffaty, 
and the moft valuable implentent a‘ man of fubftanct ‘cant’ be 
porf-ifed of St. Kilda. In the teftament of 4 father, it makes 
the very firft article’ in favour of his efdeft fon: fhould’it hap- 
yen to fall td a daughter’s thate, in ‘default ‘of male: heits; at is 
reckoned” equation value to the two? “beft cows in the iffé: ‘ 
“*7e''BY the help “of fach: ropes,’ the!’ people of the’ gteatett 
Prowels and Uxperietice here, trdyerfe and examitie'rocks pro- 
digtaufly bigh: ‘Liriked’ togethér i in Couples, each having cither 
che: ‘of he cord’ fafténed about" his wafte ; they go’ frequently 
through the inoft dread fal recipices $ : when one of the two de- 
féeiids, his‘colleague plants himfelf on a ftrong fhelf, ‘and takes 
“care to’ have fach fare footing ‘there, ‘that if' his fellow adven- 
“Harer makes a fale? hep, and tamibles over, he pay be ‘able't to 
five Hin 

iii Undoubtedly thefe are ftupendous ddtefivuies and per to 
any thing in hyo feats of een SY I was'prefent at an ‘opera- 
tion of this kind:“°Mycuriofity tedme to fo ‘timcommon-a trial 
of fkill : before it was half over, I was greatly fhocked and moft 
heartily fick of it. ‘Two noted heroes were drawn out from 
among all the ableft, men of the community : ,one of them fixed 
himfelf, on, a.eraggy fhelf: his companion went down fixty fa- 
‘thoms : below big ;, and after having darted himfelf, away from 
the face of a, moft,alarming precipice, hanging over the ocean, he 
began to play his gambols: hejfung merrily: and, laughed very 
heartily. The crew were inexpreffibly happy, but for s my part, 
T was all the whife i in fuch diftréefs of mind, that I cBiild hottfor 
Ty life run over’ Half the fcene with’ my ‘eyes. "THE fowler, after 
‘having! perfattned fevéral antic’ tricks, and given ‘ds*all the én- 
tevtainment his art could afford, returned in triumph, ‘and full 
‘of his own ‘Merlr,' With'a large fring df fowls about his neck, 
and a number of &¢gs in his bofom:’ 

i iran ‘Part 0 of this “chapter i is equally entettitt 

‘in { : ! 


4 ; . ~~ rw ——. | - 
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és “a ‘ The rita anecdote of Fil pielent fleward of St. Kil- 
‘ae S deputy, j in, th ee mmer after I left’ the, ifland, will give the 
reader a fpesieny of the danger, they undergo, and’ at the fame 
time of the ubcommon firength of the St, Kildians:* this man 
‘obferving his colleague lofe his ‘hold, tumbling down from 
above, placed himfelf fo firmly, upon the fhelf where he ftood, 
that he fuftained the weight of this friend, after falling the whole 
Jen gth of the rope.” 

Cc 3 we 
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We cannot give the fame character of the next chapter, con- 
cerning the people of Hirta, ‘their number, difeafes, perfons, 
‘drefs, language, genius, manners, and cuftoms ; for it contains 
nothing. new or interefting, excepting a long quotation 
from Mr. Martin. The ftate of religion at St. Kilda, in chap- 
ter.twelfth, is of the fame caft ; and having never been our- 
felves-on the ifland, we cahnot refolve the queftions ftated by 
the author, whether the ifland is a place, proper for a fithery ? 
which he.feems to refolve.in the affirmative. By the author’s 
own confeflion, his chapter the fourteenth, which treats of,the 
firft inhabitants of Hirta, its revolutions. and prefent {tate, is at 
once.unimportant and full of. uncertainty 5 ; but Mr. Vv ecighet 
upon the whole, concludes, that ‘if all things are fairly weigh 
in the.balance of unprejudiced reafon, the St. Kildians noel 
as great a fhare of true fubftantial happinefs, as any equal num- 
ber of men elfewhere.’ After all we have faid, though we can- 
not be.of opinion that the new. materials of this work are of 
fufficient confequence to fill a volume of the price of four 
fhillings;, yet it is very poffible that fome hints and parti- 
culars . fuggefted by this author, may open fields of future 
knowledge and enquiry, which may be of henefit to learning. . 









—— 


Arr. IX. C. Cornelias Tacitus a fal/o impietatis crimine vindica- 
tus : Oratio ex Inftituto Viri Cl, Francifci Bridgman Militis, 
bahita in Sacello Collegii @nei naff Oxon. ‘22 Kalend. Janu- 
arias, 4. D. MD.CC:LXII. a Joanne Kynafton, A. M. Col- 
legit ejrfdem Socio. Pr. 1s Flexney. 


HE author of this oration undertakes to defend Tacitus 

the hiftorian, againft the fevere cenfure of Famianus 
Strada, ehiefly on the article of impiety and irreligion. His 
defign i is to. prevent the prejudices, which the partial and inju- 
dicious cenfure of that jefuit and fome other moderns, may 
create in the minds of young gentlemen, fo as to deter them 
from. feaciog that- celebrated’ writer ; though this caution 
does not feem altogether fo neceflary in the prefent age, when 
infidelity is rather a_ recommendation to the fafhionable and 
polite part of the world, Strada’s accufation is chiefly founded 
on the following paflage : nec unquam atrocioribus. populi Romani 
tladibus, magifve juftis indiciis’ approbatum eft, non effe cara Deis fecu- 
ritatem noftram, effé ultionem.. This paflage, fo greatly decried 
by the enemies of Tacitus, our author confiders only as a 
warm and unguarded expreflion of the hiftorian, lamenting the 
vices and public calamities of his country. Befides, it may be 
obferved that the hiftdrian alludes only ta the fecurity of the 
Romans ; 3 / 
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Romans; whom the gods, incenfed by the general-corruption 
and iniquity of that people, thought worthy of -punifhment, 
but not of their fpecial care and protection; which israther an 
argument in favour of Providence, fince the Deity, by punith- 
ing the iniquity of nations, muft be allowed to. attend to! fub- 
Junary matters. Our author does not deny but ange are fome 
mention, that they may be favourably explained, es are excuf- 
able ina writer who was a ftranger to revelation, and whofe love 
for his country, and for expiring virtue, in a manner compelled 
him to break out into fome angry exclamations... He then pro- 
ceeds. to’ enumerate feveral paflages, which’ plainly demon- 
ftrate that Tacitus acknowledged. the divine vigilance, good- 
nefs, power, juftice, Sc. paflages which had been artfully and 
jefuitically concealed by Strada, in his fecond. prolufion. This 
fame critic haying alfo accufed the Roman hiftorian of dwelling 
too much‘on the: fuccefs. of the wicked, our author refutes the 
charge by the, example of Tiberius and, Nero, torn.and devour- 
ed by. the remorfe.of their guilty confciences,  Scelerum confcientia 
agitatt dilaceratique,. ita. ut fuas-ipfi penas faterentur,,. He con- 
cludes with a,. pathetic apoftrophe to Tacitus, expatiating on 
the beauties and excellencies of that great matter of hiftory and 
politics, Upon the whole: Mr. Kynafton feems to have fuc- 
ceeded i in-his argument, and,. by.a long meditation on his fa- 
yourite hiftorian, to have imbibed the ftyle, the Latinitas wivide 
et robufa, of shat admirable idea , 
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Ase. X. Efays. I, On the Pitebafeil of Africa. JI. Of the 

°° Trade ae’ the Forts on the Gold Coaft. ILI.’ On the Neceffity of 
ereéting a Fort at Cape Appolonia. Muftrated with a new Map 
of Africa; from Cape Blanco to the Kingdom of Angola. Su, 
Pr. 14: 68° Lowndes. ach 1 


R. Hippifley, the author of this work, which he addreffes 

cb Le of Hillfhorough, has. led us, in.his. firft effay, 

to the Knowledge of a Terra. Incognita. ‘ As.for the notion, 
fays be, of Africa’s inferior regions being full of, barren waftes, 
johabited only, by wild beafts, this is a mere, vulgar error, de- 
tived from, the, antients, who gave up the whole torrid zone as 
uuinhabitable.. By the accounts; we have along the weft fide 
of Africa, from traders who: out of all difpute have come from 
the moft inland parts, they are extremely well peopled, and the 
‘country in general, quite fruitful and, verdaat, Jtlies, indeed, 
almoft inticely in the torrid zone: but will that be taken for a 
reafon, eyen if we had not the above accounts, for its being 
Cog - thought 
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thought bare of inhabitants?'-°Ler ‘us look ‘to thofe countries, 
both to theleaft and weft’ 6F Africa, that ‘lie! ir? the faine lati- 
trides, °° Ts! the! Mogul Empire,’ 'Stani; Suriatra, ‘Java, Borneo, 
part of China) the Phitippiné’ Fflands, and the ether ‘places in 
the Eaft Indies between the tropics, thinly inhabited ? ‘Was any 
place more populous than Perit and Mexico’before the Spaniards 
extirpated the’natives? yet does the equinoaial line pan Giredt 
ly over the/imitidle of thiefe cotntries:~ 9 . 

© Our‘ moft:Hnorthera placecof' triffick’i is ges ya, ani moft 
foutheri’ Angola, a coat which; allowing fdr the indetttarions of 
the bays, contaitis little lefs than four thoulandmifes in ‘Rngth. 
‘Many ‘of the’ flaves” brought itd" the’ different tradihg places 
feattered “én “this vaft extenc’of fed: fore, we have very fuffi- 
cient reafon to’conelude,  fromothe ‘accounts of the’black, mer- 
«chants trading to'the gold coats” aid-often froww thetcolour of 
the flavesthenifelves; ‘are natives oF nearly the utmor ‘extremi- 
ties of Africa. ''The defetiptions they ve of the ae perons, 
-and ‘cuftoms of the nations*fremewhich they come, 6k to" which 
‘they-are neat néighbours, agree EXHAIY with thof OF the! Moors 
‘in Barbarys‘and the back parts’ ‘of Tripoli 5° a diftance-{o prodi- 
‘pious from, the Gold Coaft; that we may’ from Pikiice very 
lreafonably take for granted ‘that great” nvimbets’ of ‘the flaves 
“plutchafed at’Angola are brow Phe’ from the interior parts of 
‘Ethiopia, andthe borders ofthe-Indian Ocean. © Thos’ then, 
‘the fpace from which! we draw flaves; has an extent, | ilong the 
fea, from fixteen degrees north'to’about twelve -deprees:fouth, 
and its inland boundaries reach from the confines of Mount 
“Atlas to the hack of Nubia, the _— cf a Nile, and fo on ta 
the Straits of Mozambique, . : NK 4) 

‘| beligve it. will be very rewlity ek, that. eye ‘never 
could have been fewer inhabitanis.in this tract of county, being 
at, leaft three fourths ofthe whole continent of Africa, aban in 
the Britifi Ifdnds, Holland, Germany, ,Switzerland, Maly, 
France, Spain, and Portugal, which hoget har make. Agarcsly one 
Fourth of Europ?” 

t. ‘Phe aurhor''then goes into’ éthical-and dhyficak iGititioms 
concerning tHe different obftatles to propagation’ thar prevail 
cin Edrope, to Which the Aftienas'ate intirely' ftrangets ; and his 
“reafoning ow that head is’ very’ plaufible. He thier proceeds to 
‘fhew that polygatny, in Afritas is Of infinite fetvice to propaga- 
tion, though in'Europe,” where the balance of the two. fexes 
is pretty equally poized, it would be deftruétive: Phe’ princi- 
pie he procteds updn to prove this depends ¢ on a fa ‘of which 
we Own ourfeélves' to be very dubious, viz. that the ‘biumber of 
women born in ‘Africa, muft exceed thofé of the ‘Me’ (if we 
Hnderitand Mr: Tipp efley rightly) at leatt i in the proportion of 
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fix to one; and he-concludgss upon the whee, that though for 
thefe 80 or 100 years paft, Africa has fent to the European co- 
Jonies..in.; America agnually atleatt.40,c00 .of ber Negroes, yet 
fhe, can. Hokonly;.continug , fupplying.. the Weft Indies, i inthe 
quantities the has hitherto, but, if. neceffity, eraunced it could 
{pare thoufands, : may mubeHne Erte? et oa bespeh nes fame 
to. the end oftimes 0657 vw \od 

is entirely mercantile, and the au uthor concludes, _ oly 

“=© 1:"Piat ‘forts a e abfotitd iat the aa cial to 
‘prefervé'and entreafe the trade OF't so. earth 


| ping. 
cae, Phat the forts will be tttis ‘ute, me the chiefs ‘of thin we 


"ore T9Q%S. 


not t permirted't to trades '9*"°9 
“Phar the falaries and’ othe emolumefits of thé ape 
being Batty’ ‘fufficient for a Tivelihivod, cannot? enable the 
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Shtcwraqe the fhipping. ~ Rae. —- 
4. That’ che flaves being | fertt' Of by the CHiefs: bwin rel, 
thet “CHER are. at ential charges With otter owners. «> 
8 on nat beifig fent by thevettels of others, the* statins 
eei heahe to them thaa going ‘by-their own, ‘ag there’ Gs ‘a 
\pkofit in the freight, “which profit $s" paid by’ the freighter.” ee 
, 6. That if the chiefs buy to felt ‘again’ onthe, coat, ‘they 
not only are wot rivals td the mafters of fbips, but’? are ‘teally theit 
[2tttr’, ‘and that“too for wiry msdeiate com ifn’: , OF DEHIbAE ey 
7. This to probibit tem We Rdg ives Oh freight de taht- 
amount to an abfolute prohibition” 0 all trade’ whatever at the 
forts';‘and © oi YUSV A 2 tb eG 8 div biueds ve “ait 
6 Bhar fichea ‘pronibiticti matt: fing vat? trade into ‘the 
hands of foreigners, diftrefs the’Es glifh;' raid’ fhe forts not 
only ufélefs bur ‘tontémptible, Tetigeheh the vo ag +, and, in 
every refpett, 1eltth the profirs of tHe thipp ping - 
“FR author, in his thitd eftay; Gn‘the necelfity v ‘ae 
fort at'Capt*Appolonia, which he tefolves'in eg vias es bh 
‘ptcoant’ rae thé: ‘tivalhip: of: ‘the’ Dritch; 43s ‘tote: reper for:'the 
con fideration of committe of men’ a that trade,‘ han fot a 
Critical’ Reviewer, "Fie PERE, However, ‘itl Her find’ fevéral 
very intéretting! ‘partictilarg, “Cwhiel, ppl iproperly fupported, 
‘may’ be OF igtéat’ publit WHhify’ to”: this’ nation: ° We’ a 
obeve pon fhé Whole,“ that te which ome from’ ape 
upon métcantite fubjeas, in’ which he Ge" per{oitally cancteine, 
ought: to’ Be! moft’ cafefully cativaffed before igs woueaur, : 
and; to out own: sete 9 "Yom gentlemen fwhfor Wave had, 
perhaps, «as good opportunities “of Knowing Aftita‘as this au- 
thor, differ very greatly from’ hint i in many inipottiat parti. 
gulars, 
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Heri xt. ait de -P Horologerie,* (Fe. Or; A Fi Freatse on Clock- 
“‘evork 3 coberein the ‘Author treats of this Art, relatively to civil 
Ue; to’ Afirsaimy, and Navigation, upon Principles confirmed by 
Experience. ~ By Ferdinand’ Berthoud, Clock-maker at Paris. 
. In Two Volumes ato, To be bad at Nourfe’s, and Vaillant’s ¥x 
«the Strand. 


HE author of the work which we have here undertaken 
to examine, has already publithed feveral effays on this 
art, that, have been well received in. the republic of letters. 
This now before us is a larger performance, wherein the fubje& 
frems, to, be, almoft exhayfted ; a performance: of great labour 
and i ingeguity,, elegantly printed on fine paper, and beautifully 
y nares with thirty-eight copper-plates. Yet: the modelty of 
artift would not-permit him, to ftile ita complete trea- 
ttife, for which, he fays, the whole life of 4 man of genius, of .a 
Philofopber, and of a mechanic, would {carce pant he fends 
it abroad only as an eflay, containing a great, pup er of SAS; 
rimehts and objecvations never before publithed. Having foun 
moft books defegtive with negard.to:the rules to. be ohlecged | i 
the conitruétion of machines for the meafurement of time, he 
was induced to draw-up this work for his private u(e,.and upon 
principles founded on. his .awn, experience. It. is true there 
haye been feveral other books;, publithed On elock-work ; but 
they a with defcriptions, and coritain very few principles, 
fo that. : while the. prastical part is improved, the, theory. is.ne- 
gigéted. . Not that thofe ingenious artifts who have conftrufted 
excellent machines for the meafurement of time, have been di- 
re¢ted merely by chance; but. if they had any rules they kept 
; m-to.themfelves ; and to judge of the principles even of ar- 
s of thengteatett reputation, from the continual change in 
theie manner of conftruéting, it feems pretty plain that they had 
no, fixt or, fettled.rules, but, were intire ftrangers,to the laws of 
mation;, and the principles of mechanics,-which are abfolutely 
invariable. Our author, therefore, flatters himfelf, that he will 
meet with a  favourableacceptanceof his cheme forperfeGing this 
art, which isto publifh the difcayeries he has made. ip the long 
exercife of his profeffion. . This, we mutt own; fhews, a gene- 
rous,.a,poble epi ; to fpare.no pains nor expence in. gaining 
inftruation; and after he has carried.his point, to. make no myf- 
tery.of his, fuperior knowledge and improvement, It were to 
be. wifhed. that.ingenious men in every other art and profeffion, 
would follow fo Idudable an example, in communicating their 
difcoveries to the public ; thus would their refearches be pre- 
' ferved 
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feryed fromoblivion, and become ferviceable te;thofe who. ar® 
defirous. and capable of making further imprayements. . Byt 
the narfow views of priyate intereft anf generally a bar to this 
public {pirit. ane 
the work before us, is divided into two. Parts, 


Pa es t 2k. 


The firft contains thirty-fix chapters, taken u up erie 
the, defcription of the feveral machines uled j in, clock; work. ri 
begins with treating of the divifion of time, which is meafured 
by the revolution ofthe | fun; 3. then he, proceeds to a definition | of 
true and mean time, and fhewing that, the, fun. iene its 
courfe, he explains the caules of t is variation, Next he 
the defcription ofa pendulum clock, with ingenious. pds] sp 
the machines adopted for ftriking the hours .apd the means Be 
rendering them more fimple. To this he fubjoins a general 
notion of the repeating of a:watch, and explains its principal 
effe&s. After he has entered into a minute detail of the pen 
‘dutuim ‘clocks; he comes to thofe of the portable I kind, co 
“monly Kriqwn ‘by the hame of watches, and favours us with. 
ample ‘defcription of the feveral parts of this ingenious ma- 

chine; next he deféribes the parts of'a repeater, and thews the 
manner of makin the’ equation oftime. = os 

The time mea ured, by clocks is uniform’ in its nature, asa 
called mean time ; that meafured by the fun i is variable, and 
called true time ; yet, as we make ule of the cranial of the 
‘fun for the menfaration of time, endeavours have d to 
conftrué clocks in fych a manner that they. fiould: follow 
{un’s variations, and this is the objeét of the equation added to 
thofe‘ machines. On this occafion the whole mechanifm j is ex- 
plained, and fhewn to’ conktt in a needle. of minutes, whic 
moves unequally like the fun, : while another needle moves 
uniformly, and expreffes the mean time. The variations of the 
fun have been calculated. by aftronomers id their equation ta- 
bles, and thefe are made ule of to regulate | the motion. of the 
needle of true time. 

- After giving a complete detail of the confirpaion of equa- 
tion clocks and watches, and particularly - of the two conftruc- 
‘tions of equation invented by M. Rivars,.our author enters into 
the praatical part, aid ‘demonftrates the utility of thofe feveral 
machines.’ But as it is not fufficient to thew the conftruction o 
machines for meafuring time, but it is ‘alfo n eceflary to, explain 
in what maoner thofe machines.are cheval he thence. takes 
occafion to defcribe all the different tools invented by. artuts 
either ‘to abridge’ the manual operations, or, to render. th emg 
more contpiete ; ; for it is, chiefly to the invegtion of thof ia: 
ftruments that clock-work is indebted for its prefent fate of 


per- 
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perféGtion: | ‘Pl then examines the Califes" by Which’ the “ma- 
1binevy’ ‘of clockwork is? ‘Ropped~ “of vatiedy where hé enters in- 
“to fome details Concetning the mannet of mending or repairing 
awatch. This affords him.an opportunity of inveftigating the 
variation of pendulum ‘clocks-;--and of making fome-reftections 
on the method of eftimating the new:performances of artifts in 
abe different branches of clock- work. . After defcanting on.the 

operations re quifite for ‘conftracting the’ gay ta of a clock, 
ae voluthe’ with, four equiation- tablés, ° wice will, hive above 
§ detituty for” common and léap-years : “thefe are taken from the 
. hemerfdes of the Heavenly Motions; by the abbé dela Caille. 

be auithor in enioufly “explains the ‘ute of thofe tables for, regu- 
Tacit gttotks piparthes, 4s alfo t 1e Pines of regulating an 
raitronbinteat clock by the fixed feats.’ s : 
P aR ors He jor 

Th “order to eftablifh, a theory on the ‘machines, _by.which 
‘time is meafured, ‘the fubject of | this fecond part, our author 
‘begins: with demonftrating the laws of eq ilibrium in: a fimple 
Tever, This principle being eftablifhed, ie makes ufe of it to 
‘explain 3 in what marner the wheels, which. are compounded of 
Ievers, acting upon one another, tranfmit thé force of the agent 
Anat ts them in motion, and what is. the law of their, reyolu- 
tions He then’ confiders the fame lever a&ing upon a fecond 
1 we#, “and eftimates the. velocities they -reteive from an im- 
‘preted motion, and the force with which they a@, After. -eflab- 
ifhing thefe principles, he lays down rales for meafuring, ina 
eneral maanef, the. force communicated from one wheel to 
‘another. From. thence he proceeds to treat of the laws of the 
imple pendulum, ‘and gives the folution of two problems, the 

fii ft to find the number of vibrations, which a given pendulum 

‘makes i in an hour ;-the fecond, the number of vibrations being 
given, to find the length of the pendulum. He then treats of 
the properties of the fimple pendulum, and of the different ob- 
ftruéions which impede the ifochronifm of its vibrations. To 
remove thofe obitrudtions as much as poffible he dwells a con- 
fiderable time on each particular, and has 'recourfe to.experi- 
ments, with .a view of ‘fixing the limits of the theory., Thefe 
experiments are extremely curious and accurate, but too Idn 
to be particularly enumerated, being the fubje&t of feveral chap- 
ters. In general, we may obferve that'they relate to the fric- 
‘tion of the pendulum, the refiftance of the air, the extenfion 
of bodies by Heat, and contraétion by cold, the inequality of 
force in the body that moves‘ the pendulum, all which obftructs 
the ifochronifm of the vibrations of the regulator. 
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After, he has gone. through this courfe; of ,expttiments; he 
eltablithes certain principles, in regard to the force of the motion 
of the balance, and gives the method of calculating the weight 
which a balance ought to have, and the.arcs it fhould deferibe; 
to the end that it may. be.in.a due proportion, with the mover; 
or if the regulator be given, the means, of Satieg the force of 
the mover, &c. 

Qur author, had alecndle exhibited a delcai-stiog. ofe: an altro 
nomical-clock ;, but this not having attained the degree of per- 
fection he at firtt propofed, he endeavoured afterwards to cons 
ftruét a new one, in which he has exerted all his, abilities > he 
flatters himfelf with having brought it toa, degree of perfection 
far fuperior to any-thing that has been yet executed in the kind: 
After defcribing this clock at large, he enters into a detail of fe~ 
yeral experiments, which he had made, in order to carry the 
pendulom and its fufpenfion as near the mark as poftible, 

Having met with fome fuccefs in perfe&ing aftronomicak 
clocks and watches, he. was encouraged to form a fcheme for 
rendering this art fubfervient to the improvement of naviga- 
tion, a fcheme which he had long projected, before he was able 
to carry it into execution. But after repeated, eflays, amend~ 
ments, and infinite pains, he flatters hiarfelf, he has brought it 
to. fuch a degree of improvement as he could hardly have éxpéét-: 
ed. Such. a machine is of too great utility in navigation,:not 
to be made public. And even, were it not to anfwer the end pro* 
pofed, it may afford fome ufeful hints in regard.to fo, capital a 
point, for the cifcovery of which divers nations, and e{pecially: 
the Englifh, have publithed | rewards. Our author affures.us, 
that his- marine clock was quite finifhed, when he heard that a 
London clock-maker (he means Mr. Harrifon) was at work \up- 
on the fame fubje&. The occafion of that gentleman’s » firft: 
éntering upon this attempt our author .does not pretend to. 
know ; but this he can affirm, that as to his,own, mechanical 
enquiries, he has been directed merely by natural impulfe. He 
may have hit upon the fame thing with other men, but he never 
coveted any falfe honour, by copying or claiming the inven- 
tions of another artift. This he affirms in.the moft ferious mane: 
ner, and, as a man of reputation, he deferves to be believed. He 
defires no public reward, the greateft he afpires to would be to~ 
fucceed in his attempt, and do fervice to mankind. He only 
waits, he fays, for a favourable opportunity to make a trial of 
it at fea. . rh Sal 

The fubje& of aftronomical clocks leads our author to treat 
of the longitude, and its purpofes at fea, as. alfo of the ufes 
of clock-work towards difcovering the longitude. With this 

view he expatiates on the principles he has followed in the con- 
firuGtion of a marine clock, and gives a plan of the whole 
, machine, 
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machine.’ ‘To’ this’ he annexes a variety of experiierits, and 
fubjoins a fcheme fof con{tru€ting a marine clock ftill more fim- 
ple and lef$ expenfive than that which he has executed. After’ 
favouring us with fome obfervations and experiments relative 
to aftronomical”’ clocks, by way of addition he makes feverat 
important remarks, in regard to the conftruétion of watches, and 
difplays all his abilities in carrying this branch of his art to its 
higheft degree of perfe€ion. At the end of the fecond part he 
gives us atable of the lengths of the pendulum; and in the 
index he has inferted the explanation of fome technical terms, 
which are not defined in the body of the work. 

Such is our author’s plan, of which we have endeavoured 
to give a fuccin& idea, the matter being too copious to enter 
into a further detail. As to the manner of executing it, he 
writes, indeed, more like an artift than a fcholar, which is the 
occafion of his inequality of ftile, of his tedious details, and fre- 
quent repetitions. Thefe are inaccuracies which the ingenious 
author himfelf acknowledges, and for which the candid public 
ought to make proper allowances. It is impoffible, he fays, but 
fuch little blemithes of ftile muft fall from the pen of a perfon, 
who was continually interrupted in his ftudies by bufinefs, and 
by the avocation of domeftic affairs. An artift can have but 
little time to fpend in his cabinet. It is fufficient for him to 
write fo as to be wnderftood, If his work fhould have any nie- 
rit in regard to the handling of the fubjeét, he hopes it. will be 
a compenfation for the incorre€tnefs of ftile and language. He 
thought it more advifeable to publifh it with all its defeés, 
than to keep it locked up for his own ufe. He has not the 
common vanity of authors, to fay he was preffed or folicited, 
or that a copy was furreptitioufly taken from him; he fent it 
abroad as a volunteer, merely with a view‘of ferving the public. 
Should mathematicians object that he might have omitted many 
particulars, they ought to confider that his work is not defigned 
for fcientific people, but for artifts, for workmen, and the 
lovers of clock-work : he is fenfible.that the ideas of thofe peo- 
ple are extremely inadequate, and it is neceflary to condu@ 
them gradually into the road of perfection. 
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Parts. Hifloire de T Irlande ancienne et moderne, tirée des Mo- 
wtimins les plus antentiques. Par P Abbé Mac Geoghegan. Tom. III. 
& Paris, Or, The Hiftory of Ireland, ancient and modern, extracted 


from 

















Forgsen. Larsrany. Inreruicences 1983 
from the moff anthentic Records, By the Abbé Mac Geoghegan. 
Vol. 117. ato, at Paris : and to be bad at Nourfe’s aad Vaillant’s, sr 
the Strand.——The firft volume of: this hiftory was publifhett 
in the year 1758, and contains an account of freland from the 
earlieft times'to'the reign of Henry I. when that ifland came 
under the Englith. government. © This great-revolution is’ ree 
lated at length at the end of the firft volume: ©The fe¢ond! was 
publithed im 1762, and contains the tranfadtions in that king’ 
donr from the feign of Henry Lf. to the death of queen Mary, 
in 1558.’ The third, publifhed in 1763, relates the events that 
happened in the long reign of queen Elizabeth, and concludes 
with a fummary of the hiftory of the four Stuarts that fat on the 
Britifh throne. The accounts‘of the Revolution being fuch as 
might give offence toour government, the bookfeller’s name fs 
not put to the title-page, and it is pretended to have been 
printed at Amfterdam, probably. becaufe our new allies the 
French would not openly licenfe a work fo injutious ‘to this’ na\ 
tion, juft at the conclufion of the peace. The author being''a& 
zealous ecclefiaftic of the Romifh religion, we muft ‘naturally 
expeét fuch accounts of that ifland, as favour of bigotry 
and prejudice. Though his partiality againft the Englith 
is exprefied in the bittereft-terms of invective; yet this is ‘mo- 
deration, when compated to the torrent of abufe which he 
pours out againft the Proteftant religion. His ftile is inetegant, 
and his method confufed; yet in what relates to the antient 
hiftory of Ireland, the work may be of ufe to-a more judicious 
compiler. Perhaps we may have occafion to examine more 
minutely into this hiftory in fome future Review. : 

| Hiftoire Poetique, tirée des Postes Frangois. A Paris; in 12m, 
1763. | Ot,’ The Postic Hiftory; extra&ed from the French Poets. 
At Paris:—M. Rollin feems to have laid down 'the plan of this 
work, by exprefling a defire of a mythological hiftory in a fin- 
gle volutié, which fhould contain the moft confiderable faGs, 
fuch as are moft knowri,'and beft adapted for facilitating ‘the 
ftudy.of authors, without any parade of erudition, bat merely 
for the ufe of young people. The reader will conclude from fo 
great‘an authority, that this work was wanting for the inftruc- 
tion of youth, and be pleafed to find that the author has 

fucceeded in his undertaking. ' . 
Biblioti-que infiru®ive, ou Traité de la Connoiffance des Livrés 
vares €S firculiers. Par Guillaume Francois Debure le jeune, Libraire 
de Paris, 4 Paris. 1 Vol. in 8v0. Or, The Inftru@ive Library, 
or a Treatije, in which the Reader is introduced to the Knowiledge of 
fearce and extraordinary Books. By William Francis Debure, jan. 
Bookfeller at Paris. ‘One Volume, in 8v0.—This work contains a 
well chofen catalogue of the: greateit' part of thofe valuable 
i books 
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books that have fucceflively appeared in the republic of letters, 
fince the difcovery of ptintirig. ‘to theprefent time ; wifti notes 
on the difference. and fcarcity of 'theit editions, and -remarks 
on the caufe and degrees-of this aGuel fearcity.-: Fhe: authot 
likewife fhews the. manner of diftinguifhing between genuine 
and counterfeit editions, asd gives a. particular ty pograpbical de- 
{cription of the form in ‘which: thofe volumeg:-are! printed, 
whereby it will be an eafy matter to. know thofe copies/¢ither 
mutilated in part or abfolutely imperfect, .which ate every, day 
vended in, the trade, . {0 as to difiaguith them with the utmoft 
certainty from fuch as are entirely complete... The whole work 
is regularly difpofed, according to the different arts and fciencesy 
and is moreover enriched with a general index of authors, and 
a complete fyftem of biography. Toi firft volume relates only 
to theology. 

The knowledge of books, as the author Cays in his perf 
may be confidered in two different lights. « The: firlt enables as 
to form a right judgment on the goodnefs or utility. ofa lite. 
rary petformance. The fecond confitts'in knowing the value 
of a book in the, way of trade, the different editions, their me, 
rits and {carcity, the method of diftinguithing the genuine from 
counterfeit editions ; in confequence whereof, he divides books 
into two claffes.. The firft contains the ordinary-editions of 
books, and in general. all- ufeful. performances,;. “Fhis-branch 
has been handled by. feweral of the literati, to. whom it properly 
belongs ; and accordingly our author does not attempt to med+ 
die with it: he only gives the name of fuch -books, and. fays 
they are much efteemed. The fecond contains fcarce books, 
that is, books of imaginary merit, asthe author judicioufly ob- 
ferves, becaufe they have no intrinfic worth, but their whole 
merit depends on the fancy and tafte of a few perfons. 

Among the fcarce books, the literati will be. pleafed to find 
thofe primitive editions, which, on -fome occafions, may fupply 
the place of manufcripts, and thofe rude effays which are ca- 
pable of conveying an idea of the art of printing in.its infancy. 
The author begins his catalogue with the text and different 
tranflations of the Bible.. That of cardinal Ximenes, .or the 
Biblia Complutenfia, printed in 1514, is the firft he mentions, be. 
’ ing very fcarce, and, on that account, extremely valuable. He 
afterwards takes notice of the Polyglot Bibles of Antwerp, Pa- 
ris, and London. From the Polyglots he proceeds to the He- 
brew Bibles, among which that of Athias, printed at Amfter- 
dam in 1705, is the moft efteemed. But our author takes 
more notice of the edition of the Vulgate publifhed by Joha 
Fuft, without a date or name of place; it is to be feen in the 


library of the Mazarin college, and fuppofed to have beea 
printed 
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printed in 1450. He likewife gives a particular detail of the 
Bible of Mentz, printed in 1462, by John Fauft and Peter 
Schoyffer ; ; notwithftanding thefe two editions have ho other 
merit than their antiquity, The firft book that was printed 
with a date, is a Pfalter, publifhed at Mentz in 1457, by John 
Favft and Peter Schoyffer. 

There is another kind of books that raife the attention of 
the curious, namely, thofe ayainft religion, fuch as Servetus 
de Trinitatis erroribus, de Trinitate, and efpecially his Chriftiani/mi 
Reflitutio, of which there is faid to be only one copy; his dia- 
logues.on the Trinity, on Purgatory, and feveral others men- 
tioned in this catalogue: as alfo thofe of Poftel, Jordanus Brus 
nus, Bodinus, Vanini, and feveral others. 

We fhall not enter any farther into the merits of this work ; 
it feems the author intends to divide it into five volumes, which 
_ will be publifhed with all convenient expedition. The work 

will be of great ufe to bookfellers, and thofe who have a curio- 
fity to be poffeffed of fuch books as are to be met with difficulty 
in other libraries. 

L’ Art dela Teinture en Soie. Par M. Macquer. A Paris, 
1763. Or, Lhe Art of Silk Dying. By Mr. Macquer. At 
Paris, 1763.———«This is a folio pamphlet of 86 pages, wherein — 
the ingenious author, after giving a fhort view of the theory of 
dying in general, proceeds to a full defcription of the art of 
dying in filk. All the different operations of this art are des 
fcribed with fuch precifion and perfpicuity, as plainly fhew the 
author to be a thorough matter of his fubje&. On each ope- 
ration in each colour, as well as on the materials ufed for dying, 
the reader will meet with a great variety of refleGions, which 
at the fame time will be entertaining to fuch as delight in the 
ftudy of natural philofophy, and prove ufeful to the artifts. 

Terra San&a Tabula, Scriptura Sacre, Flavii Fofephi, Eufebii, et 
Divi Hieronymi, innumerifque aliorum Hiftoricorum, Commentatorum, 
Geographorum, Viatorum, five recentium, Romanorum, Gracerum, 
Hebreorum, Arabum, Teftimoniis delineata, Opus Pofthumum Guliel- 
mi De Lifle, Primarii Regis Geographi, ex Archivo Geographico Rei 
Navalis Gallita, erutum et editum a Fofepho Nicolae De Lifle, Auc- 
toris Fratre, Ret Navalis Aftronomo, Geographo, Anno 1764, fub 
Aufpiciis Iituft. D. D. Dacis de Choifeul, fummi Rei Navelis & Bel- 
lice adminifiri, Parifiis—This is a pofthumous work of the cele- 
brated geographer De Lifle, a work of great ufe for underftand- 
ing the holy fcriptures. Itisacorreé map of the Holy Land, com- 
prehending not only Paleftine with the Hebrew tribes, in the form 
and manner as they continued to the diffolution of the king- 
doms of Ifrael and Juda, but likewife as they exifted after the 
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return from the captivity of Babylon, to the taking of Jerufa- 
lem by Titus Vefpafian. The modern names of a num- 
ber of places have been added, the territories of Tyre and Sidon 
are marked with great precifion, and all the different divifions 
of that country under Mofes, Jofhua, the Kings, and the Ro- 
mans, are clearly exprefied. ‘The map itfelf is elegantly en- 
graved, which is the character of all M. De Lifle’s perform- 
ances. 
Le Confervateur dela Santé, ou avis fur les Dangers, qu’il importe 
a chacun d’eviter, pour fe conferver en bonne Santé, et prolonger fa 
Vie. Ony joint, des Objets de Reglement de Police relatifs a la San- 
1. Par M. Le Begue de Prefle, DoGeur Regent de la Faculté de 
Medicine de Paris, &F Cenfeur Rayal. A Paris. 1 Vol. 12mo. 1763. 
Or, The Preferver of Health, or Advice concerning the Dangers which 
it beboves every Man to avoid, in order to maintain himfelf in a State 
of good Health, and to prolong bis Life. To which are added, Some 
Regulations of the Police in tegard to Health. By M. Le Berguede 
Prefle, Phyfcian and Ceufor Royal at Paris. 1 Vol. in 12mo.—TVhe 
learned and humane author of this performance, having caft an 
eye on the many petils with which poor mortals are fur- 
rounded, thought he fhould do a confiderable piece of ferviceto 
the human fpecies, in expofing thofe dangers which threaten 
our health. | Not fatisfied with pointing cut the means to avoid 
them, he likewife fhews us how to prevent the unhappy confe- 
quences of thofe which we have not been able toefcapes This 
ufeful treatife he divides into thirteen chapters; the firit treats 
of the dangers arifing from the different temperature of the at- 
mofphere. The fecond confiders water relatively to the ufes of 
life. Artificial liquors are the fubjeé& of the third. . The fourth 
examines the inconveniencies that attend the vfe of particular 
aliments. Inthe 5th the author enquires into the quantity and 
quality of food, and the time of repaft, relatively. to the bad 
effeéts that may arife from them... The fixth treats of raiment ; 
the feventh of fleep; the eighth of exercife and reft; the ninth 
of the paflions ; the tenth of excretions; the elventh contains 
feveral articles as corollaries to the tenth ; the twelfth treats 
of dangers that are attended with fudden and fatal confequences 
to health, as impure coition, the breath or biting of diftem- 
pered animals, &c. The thirteenth and Jaft treats of precauti- 
onary remedies, imaginary difeafes, and the abufe of books of 
phyfic. Upon the whole : This is a work dictated by bumani- 
ty, the {cope of the author being to preferve his fellow- creatures 
from the dangers which threaten their life, or at leaft their 
health, and even to repair as much as po‘lible the mifchief arif- 
ing from former aéts of imprudence. 
5 ITALY: 
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Frorence. | Caratteri di Tecfrafte Greco Tofcani, colle le lara ile 
luftraxioni, varie lexioni ¢ Note, Tom. 3. in Firenxe,, 1792, in 8v05 
Or, The Chara&ers of Theophraftas, tranflated from the Greck into 
Tufcan, with Notes and various Readings, Volume the 34, in 8va, 

Jatnes‘Cartieri, a bookfeiler in Florence, has: given notice to 
the public, that the abbate Ubaldo Montelatici, and the door 
Saverio Manati, are jointly concerned in compiling a_general 
diGtionary of botany and agriculture, in Italian, Latio, French, 
and, fo far as is poflible, i in Greek, German, Spaniih, Englith, 
Arabic, &c. This work will be contained in three, or, perhaps, 
four volumes in folio. 

The learned Signor Bandini, of this city, has lately: publithed 
the following work: Fuftiniani Magni Imperatoris &F Eudoxie Au- 
gufla, Opera “quaedam Anecdota, nunc primum ex MSS. Codd. Bidlio- 
thece Medice, Grace et Latine, in lucem prodeunt, cura et ftudio Avg. 
Mar. Bandini, Regii Bibliothecarii, Floreatig,—~—The republic of 
letters is greatly indebted to the learned editar_of thefe. valua- 
ble anecdotes, They relate chiefly to ecclefiaftic -hiftory, and 
particularly to the herefies of Theodorus, bifhop of Mopfuefta, 
Iba a Syrian bifhop, and the celebrated Theodoretus.. 

Pisa. Degli offi Tumori, Sc. Or, A Treatife on the Swelling 
of the Bones. By M, Mattani,; Phyfician at Pila. 1763; -The 
nature of the bones, their unnatural increafe, and the manner 
of treating tumors in thofe parts, are the fubje& of this, work, 
the author of which feems to be matter of his profeffion, 

Rome. Rifpofa al Ragionamento del Matrimonio, Sc. Or, Au 
Anfwer to the Difcourfe of Ma ngellanns the Philofopker, concerning 
Marriage. By a Member of th: Academy of Botany at Cortona.— 
It-is furpriGing that the author fhould at this time endeavour to 
revive the attention of the public in regard to a work of no merit, 
which refutes itfelf, and has been long buried in obfcurity, 
This Mangellanus was an Epicurean philofopher., . 

Verona. Sacre Antiche Infcrixioni, Fc. Or, A Refutation of 
Jome Sacred Infcriptions, and of the Explanation given to tiem by Do- 
minic Vallarfi. By the Marquis Lewis Pindemontii——This is 
a difpute that has made a great noifein Italy.. The inhabie- 
ants of Verona have an annual feftival of the martyrs‘ Firmus 
and Rufticus. ‘M. Vallarfi; of that city, examining the fhrine 
in which the'relics of thofé faints are preferved, thought:he per- 
ceived an infcription on them; but the marquis Pindemonti 
publithes this treatifeto fhew that this infcription is fpurious. > 

- Parma. The two brothers, Borfi, printers of Parmay-actuaint 
the literati, that the count de la Torre di Rezzenico intends 
to publifh his Plimtane a wherein he enquires into 
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the country, the writings, the manufcripts, and editions, of the 
two Plinies, with their different commentators. This work 
will be divided into twenty books, which will contain two vo- 
lumes in folio. The faid bookfellers have the copy in their 
hands, and propofe publifhing it by fubfcription. The fpeci- 
men of the author’s abilities, in the pro/pe@us, or propofals, 
cannot but excite the curiofity of the learned. 





MonTHty CaTALocvwes. 


Art. 13. The Queftion of the Independency of Military Officers ferving 
in Parliament, fated and confidered; with fome Remarks upon the 
prefent Conftitution of the Militia in England. 8vo. Pr. 11.64, 


Kearfley. 


HIS is a fenfible well-timed pamphlet, and written entirely 
upon the principles and in the fpirit of the conftitution. 
The author’s aim feems to have been to prove, that an army 
that is not entirely and immediately dependent upon the civil 
power, muft become the fcourge, and, perhaps, the bane of public 
liberty; and thatthe power which the conftitution has invefted 
in his majefty, of appointing and difplacing military officers, is 
the great fafeguard which the people have againft military go- 
vernment, With regard to fome late difmiffions, we think his 
reafoning is ftrong and conclufive. He thinks that if any offi- 
cers of the army, who were members of parliament when the 
late national ferment was worked up almoft to a rebellion, ap- 
roved of the oppofition to the meafures of sovernment, fach 
officers would have been very improper perfons to have had 
commands againft the infurgents; that the taking from fuch . 
an officer his commiffion is the greateft favour that can be done 
him, as itis the only method that can be thought of to end 
that difagreeable difpute which muft arife within himfelf, be- 
tween his principles as a fenator and his duty as a foldier. 


Art. 14. 42 Addre/s to the Public, om the late Difmiffion of a General 
Oficer. 8v0. Pr. iss Nicoll. 


This pamphlet is on the fame fide of the queftion with the 
Jaft. It is keen, fpirited, genteel, and fenfible; and, though 
fome may difljke the perfonalities it Contains, they arife naju- 
sally from the fubject, 
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Art. 15. Confiderations on the Penal Laws againR Roman Catholics 
in England, and the new acquired Colonies in America. In a Let~ 
ter to a Noble Lord. By a Country Gentleman. 8vo.. Pr. is. 
Dodfley. 


This pamphlet is fhrewd, fenfible, plaufible, but dangerous, 
fuperficial, and inconclufive: its principal parts are found- 
ed on faéts that are falfe in themfelves. The author is a pro- 
feffed advocate for the mitigation of the penal laws, under the 
Englith government, againft thofe who, according to him, have 
retained the religion of our forefathers. This is an ambiguous, 
difingenuous, and jefuitical expreffion, not to mention that the 
deviation from the religion of the forefathers of -Chriftianity, 
juftified the reformation ; the whole of which is built upon that 
plea. It would be no hard matter to thew, that there is not, at 
this very time, a fingle penal law in force againft fuch of the 
papifts as ftick to the religion of, even, their forefathers; with 
out admitting thofe execrable ingraftments which the jefuits 
and other tools of the court of Rome have made upon it, fince the 
Reformation. In one pafiage the author fays, he does not recol- 
le&tan inftance, within thefe 200 years, wherein the popes pre- 
tended to intermeddle in the ftate-affairs of England, that is, that 
no pope attempted to have any concern in the affairs of theEnglith 
government, ever fince the firft four years of queen Elizabeth’s 
reign; an affertion which carries with it its own confutation to 
any man who reads queen Elizabeth’s reign and thofe of her 
fucceffors. In many other parts of this paniphlet the author 
attempts to juftify the abfurdities and perfecuting fpirit of the 
Roman Catholics, by the like which prevailed among proteft- 
ant fectaries. It is true, Calvin did procure the death of Serve- 
tus, and fome wrong-headed fe&aries in New England perfe- 
cuted one another. But is a ftate to abolifh all‘ laws apainkt 
murder and robbery, becaufe one man has been killed in an ac- 
cidental encounter, or by a high-mettled blood, and another 
has been convicted of ftealing a loaf to fupport nature? No 
proteftant ever juftified Calvin for his perfecuting Servetus, 
(though, by the bye, he was not his judge) and the religious 
perfecutions in America were againft law, and declared fo 
the government at home. Have ever the pope and his clergy au- 
thentically, and upon principle, renounced and difclaimed alk 
perfecuting powers, as the church of England, and her pro- 
teftant diffenters, again and again have done, and by their 
practice daily exemplified their precepts ? 

Upon the whole: In apologies of this nature nothing ought 
to be advanced that will not bear.the ftriéteft teft of inquiry ; 
and we are afraid that many paflages of this pamphlet are fo 
loofe and unguarded, that, fo far from doing the Roman ca- 
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tholics fervice, men of fuperior rank and penetration may be of 
opinion, that the government and the public cannot be too 
much upor their. guard againft a fet of men whe not only 
efpoufe the religion, but the reafoning, of their forefathers. 


Art. 16. Con/fiderations on the Expediency of a General Bill, for ap- 
portioning and dividing Wafte Lands, in order to an Inclofure there- 
of, with the Confent of Lord and Commoners. And a Plan of a 
Bill for that Purpofe. Humbly fabmitted to the Confideration of 
the Legiflature. By R. W. one of bis Majefty’s Fuftices of the 
Peace for the County of Stafford. Folio, Pr.6d. Dodfley. 


We heartily with fuccefs to this plan; and we recommend it 
to all our readers who are in parliament, that they would favour 


it with their voices. 
‘ 


Art. 17. The Right of Appeal to Furies, in Caufes of Excife, affrted, 
8vo. Pr.is. Towers. 


The title of this pamphlet fufficiently explains its contents ; 
andit would be doing 1 it injuftice to deny its being written with 
great accuracy, precifion, and {pirit. In fhort, the author fays as 
much as can be faid with propriety on the fubjeé&; and we think 
the claflical compliment paid to Mr. Heath his fellow-labour- 
er in the fame orchard, may, at leaft with equal juftice, be ap- 
ak to him. 





Si Pergama dextra 


Defend: poffent, etiam hac defenfa fuiffent. 


Art. 18. 4 Letter to the Proprietors of Eaft-India Stock, on the Sub- 

jeG of Lord Clive’s Faghire ; occafioned by bis Lordpbip’s Letter on 

that Subje. Svo. Pr. 1s, 6d. Bathurft. 3 

We were in hopes that we had done with this controverfy, 
which has already coft fo much paper and print, reading and 
writing. This writer is a declared opponent to lord Clive, 
whofe letter to the dire&ors of the Haft-India company he at- 
tempts to anfwer, but we think with very indifferent fuccefs ; 
nor is his treatment of his lordfhip, in fome parts of the letter, 
very decent. 





Art. 19. Confiderations on the prefent State of the Eaft-India Come 
pany’ s Affairs: Bya Perfon now, and for a long Time pap, intere/t- 
edinthem. 8vo. Pr.6d. Nicoll. 


Ecce iterum—What, more fparring blows at Jord Clive? be- 
tween whom and Mr. Vanfittart a parallel is here drawn, great. 
ly to the difadvantage of the f former, while the latter is repre- 

fented 
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fented as another Pompey, chafte, undepraved, and undebauch- 
ed, amidft Afiatic luxury, and oriental treafures. The conduc 
of the company’s fervants at Bengal is here feverely arraigned ; 
and the confiderer thinks that the neceflary confequences of 
their infolent behaviour towards Coflim Aly Khan has changed 
the Eaft-India company into a military, inftead of a commercial, 
eftablifhment. He is likewife fevere upon fome late tranfa@i- 
onsin the Eaft India houfe. In fhort, according to this author, 
the company are, at this time, acting the tragedy of All in the 


Wrong. 


Art. 20. An Alarm to the Stockholders. Neceffary to be perufed by 
thofe who have any Property in the Bank, or any of the Publi¢ 
Funds. Sve. Pr. 6d. . Cooke. 


This pamphlet is levelled againft the Bank of Engiand, on ac- 
count of arefolution which its dire€tors are faid to have come to, 
not to difcount the bills of merchants. The author, therefore, in- 
forms the public, that application is now making to obtain a char- 
ter toraife a fund fufficient for difcounting bills on the moft ho- 
nourable conditions. He then very brifkly attacks the prefent 
conduét and management of the Bank, with no little acrimony, 
and, at the fame time, a great thew of reafoning: he then pro. 
pofes fome queries, which, had we the honour to be in the di- 
rection of that refpeétable body, we fhould not think it beneath 


us to anfwer. 


Art. 21. 4 Letter to the Right Honourable George Grenville, E/7. 
Fe. (Fe. Fc. upon. the Condu of the late Oppoftion 8v0. Pris. 
Nicoll. 


This is the firft reign ever known in the Britith annals, in 
which wit, learning, reafoning, and literary accomplifhments 
of every kind, were almoft entirely on the fide of govern- 
ment. All the laughers and reafoners were in the party of 
oppofition from the days of Marvel and Marprelate down to 
thofe of Caleb D’Anvers and Jeffery Broadbottom.. The anti- 
minifterial writers fuffer themfelves to be fhot at like fo many 
hares in their feats, as if they were refolved to deprive the pub- 
lic of the pleafure of feeing afair chace. This filence might be 
afcribed to the very worft of all caufes, had we not feen, fome- 
time fince, the moft virulent libels that ever were aimed at an ad- 
miniftration, pafs unprofecuted, uncenfured, and unpunithed, 
The fcope of the pamphlet before us is to defend the condu& of 
the adminiftration, and to expofe that of its opponents, to 
clear up the cafe of arrefis and feizures upon general warrants, 
and to brand the intentions of she,oopolition in the parliamen- 
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tary debates on that head, by their refofing a conftitutional, 
legal, and comprehenfive, fecurity againft the evil complained 
of, and infifting upon a temporary, partial, premature, and 
ineffeétual refolution of one houfe of parliament, which, of it- 
felf, could have no operation in taw, however it might have 
influenced the courts of juftice, before whom the very queftion 
in debate was to have been tried. 


Art. 22. Poems on fundry Occafions. By James Woodhoufe, a . 
Journeyman Shoemaker. 4to. Pr. 3s. . Dodfley. 


In the advertifement prefixed to thefe poems we aregiven to un- 
derftand, that the author, who is about 28 year of age, is ajourney- 
man fhoemaker atthe village of Rowley, near Hales-Owen, about 
feven miles from Birmingham, and two miles from Mr, Shen- 
flone’s, of the Leflowes; and ina kind of poftfcript we are told 
that, fince thefe poems went to prefs, the author has been putin 
poffeffion of a free-fchoo] of 101. a year, prefented him by lord 
vifcount Dudley and Ward. Mr. Shenftone (concerning whofe 
poetical and literary abilities we have already given our opinion) 
was the author’s generous patron while alive, and he, in grate- 
ful return, has done the beft he can to make his departed pa- 
tron’s manfion and memory immortal. He has celebrated both 
with all the luxury of his imagination, but has fucceeded beft 
in a picture of domeftic life, drawn in an ode intituled Spring, 
from which we fhall prefent the reader with the following 
ftanzas, 


© For now domeftick cares employ, 
And bufy ev’ry fenfe, 

Nor leave one hour of grief or joy, 
But’s furnifh’d out from thence: 


Save what my little babes afford, 
Whom I behold with glee, 

When fmiling at my humble board, 
Or prattling on my knee. 


Not that my Daphne’s charms are flown, 
Thefe ftill new pleafure’s bring ; 

Tis thefe infpire content alone, 
Tis all I’ve left of Spring.’ 


That Mr. Woodhoufeis incomparably a better poet than Ste- 
phen Duck muft be readily admitted ; but we fhall be really 
forry if the encouragement and patronage Stephen met with 
fhould tempt this author to forego an honeft, though pain- 
ful, employment, in hopes of meeting with, the like fortune ; 
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or to exchange the ¢ripos of his ftall, in hopes of being {eated, 
like another Homer, on that of Apollo.. His verfes, confidering 
his education, have great merit; but that kind of defcriptive 
poetry which he aims at, is become fo common, and-has been 
executed fo happily by a great variety of writers, that we now 
hear the murmur of the fiream and the whifper of the breeze, with as 
much indifference as we do the emptying of ‘a wath-tub, or the 
found of a cat-call. The daified mead and the werdant grove, 
are feen without infpiring one poetic rapture; and Pbilfis 
Jmiles and Chloe charms in. vain. In thort, at prefent it muft re- 
quire very great genius to make any confiderable figure in poe- 
try; and we cannot compliment Mr. Woodhoufe with any en- 
comium beyond that of exhibiting a phenomenon. 


Art. 23. The Fourth Satire of Boileau imitated, with a Dedication, 
to R¥**** Rerr¥s, Eq. of OF#*| 'C*ll*¥e, 410. Pr. 6d. 
Flexney. 

We look upon this in the light of a poetical exercife, in which 
the author exhibits abilities fafficient, from being an imitator, to 
rank him, fome time or other, among our beft originals. 


Art. 24. Faces Sacrae, frve EpithbalamiumCalefte Solomonis. In- 
terprete Cafpare Barlao. 4to. Pr. 2s. Henderfon, 


A Latin poem, a kind of parody of Solomon’s fong, written 
by Gafper Barleus, and now republifhed- by one Mr. Hender- 
fon, who has prefixed to it a few Latin verfes of his own, in- 
fcribing it to his prefent majefty. Barley’s poetry is very indif- 
ferent, and Mr. Henderfon’s much worfe. 


Art. 25. 4 Sketch of the Beau-Monde. Inferibed to Charles Haft. 
ings, Ef. Partl. 4t0. Pr.is. Burd. 


This tketch of the Beau-mende is jait fuch a one as we might 
expect to find affembled together about the confines of St.Giles’s 
or Billingfgate, being nothing but a colle&tion of poor dirty 
ragged figures not worth looking on: the author feems to have 
not the leaft idea of poetry, and to write invitd Minerva, 
throughout the whole, though he affeéts to be extremely arch, 
and fatirical. Pray, readers, obferve how fevere and clever he is 
upon the clergy, a certain fign that he muft bea wit. 


‘ O would our fovereign fill each vacant fee 
‘With men from Arthur’s; or the ‘Corerie; 
Was but the charch fupplied with faints like thofe, 
A Lambeth-pope ‘at fuch a conclave chofe, 
Soon would our-paftors learn a polith’d fiile, 
The bigot’s lour be foft’ned to a {mile, _ 
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The world no more be dupes tothe grotefque, 
The holy veftments light and corregie/que ; 

No caflock’d quack, with patience would be heard, 
No dolt, with rueful voice and frowfy beard ; 
Nor college gluttons, with their greafy hands, 
Nor louts, with ftockings darn’d and dirty bands ; 
Devotion foon would throw off all difguife, 

And wits alone to high preferment rife : 

Initead of Peter, Hoyle fhould keep the keys, 
None be excluded Heaven that paid the fees, 
Crofiers by courtiers only be obtain’d, 

The lawn by no plebeian blood be ftain’d, 

But purpurati, nurs’d on eider beds, 

Archbifhops born with mitres on their heads ; 
Then might we hope to f€e our faith refin’d, 

And fenfual joys to facred duties join’d, 

They’d change our morals turn our dulleft pray’rs 
To gay cantatas, or to opera airs; 

Unfrock the fophiit, break the midnight lamp, 
And cancel ev’ry form, or monkifh ftamp ; 
Produce the dice inftead of Sternhold’s bards, 

And clofe the ritual with a game at cards.’ 


Where could this great .fketch-painter pick up the word 
corregi¢/que ? doubtlefs amongft the deletsanti and the conofcienti. 
What but the moft fertile imagination could ever have furnifh- 
ed us with 





‘ Archbifhops born with mitres on their heads.’ 


But if this gentleman has not a great fhare of wit, he has, at 
Jeaft-moft abundant prudence, for he not only, with true poll- 
tical caution, guts his proper names from S hand H d, 
down to F dand L d, but difvowels every fevere word 
that could poffibly give offence, never ventures to name peers, 
lords, earls, ftars, or ftrings, unlefs they are thus guarded, p—rs, 
i—ds, e-rls, ft-rs, ft—gs. 














‘ When Britain mourn’d her ancjent fpirit loft, 
When fcound—ls triumph’d at the nation’s coft ; 
Think how debas’d the imperial ermine grown, 
Think what rewards for virtues yet unknown; 
L—ds without credit—Ea-ls without a name.’ 


Though we admire the prudence of this author’s dafhes, we 
will venture to aflure him his fears are quite unneceflary, and 
that he will never write any-thing which will deferve the notice 
of government, of call down upon him the yengeance of an of- 
fended miniftry. 17 
ai Art, 
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Art. 26. Ingratitude. A Poem. : Inferibed tothe moft grateful * 
Mankind. $%vo. Pr. 1s. Williams. 


The public is well apprized of the perfon and occafion point- 
ed at by this poem, which contains fome incorre& rather than 
bad lines, and many that are fpirited and poetical. The au- 
thor feems to be truly animated with his fubjeét, and an ho- 
neft indignation glows through the whole. What conneétion he 
has with lord H. we know not, but his regard for him appears 
to be warm, and even affeétionate. ‘The following lines con- 
clude his poem ; and the epithet of izfant given to his mufe, 
makes ‘us believe that this is what the author pretends it to be, 
a maiden produétion. 


¢ This little off ’ring of an infant mufe, 
Who here difclaims all mean or felfith views, 
Forgive: nor let ill-nature think me vain, 
Nor rank me foremoft in her peevifh train ; 
If once, to nature true, I feel the flame 
Of indignation at a villain’s name ; 
By honeft motives fir’d, am frank to own 
I bow with rev’rence at juit Satire’s throne; 
Glow for the weal of this my native ifle, 
Nor wifh a meed above Thalia’s fmile: 
Forgive a voice you never beard before, 
And may moft likely never hear it more ; 
A voice that’s weak indeed: But is-it true ? 
Say, honeft C , L appeal to you.’ 








Art. 27. Elegies. By Robert Scot. 4to. Pr.1s. Burnet, 


Thefe elegies are penned in the ftrain that alone is proper 
for fuch compofitions; they are paffionate, plaintive, and har- 
monious. That upon general Wolfe is particularly beautiful, 
Speaking of the mufe lamenting over his urn, the poet fays, 


« Yet mid the tears that wet thy facred tomb, 
Let her well-pleas’d, in ftrains of triumph, tell 
Tho’ {natch’d from life while in its faireft bloom, 
None ever liv’d too fhort who dy’d fo well.’ 


Art. 28. Ejhic Epifiles upon the Plan of Revealed Religion. to. 
Pr. 1s. Cooke. 


Thefe epiftles are profeffed imitations of Mr. Pope’s ethic 
poems, particularly his Effay on Man; and tho’ the author’s 
Figus p plan is -undeubtedly commendable, yet we cannot com- 
pliment 
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pliment him fo highly as to fay, that he is-quite fo good a poet 
‘as Mr. Pope. Speaking of our Saviour he concludes his fecond 
” as follows. 


¢ ’Tis his alone, omnipotent to fave, 
Who conquers death, and triumphs o’er the grave, 
God’s everlafting purpofe to reveal, 
And what man only hop’d, in goodaefs tell ; 
The love divine, eternal, to difplay, 
And beam o’er lifelefs duft immortal day. 
Breath the laft mercy of all gracious heav’n, 
Accepted penitence, and fin forgiv’n.’ 


Art.29. 4 Hint to fuch as would be Wife. gto, Pr. 5s. fewed. 
Harrifon. | 


Some ethic writers have remarked, that a man who is but 
half a villain is the moft miferable wretch in the world; other 
dimidiated beings are, perhaps, under the like misfortune, nor 
can we conceive that a man who is but half mad is near fo 
happy as one who is wholly fo; and a half-formed poet is of 
all.creatures the moft defpicable. Thereader may partly guefs 
our meaning by the following extraéct from the preface. 

« Having received a talent from God, and bearing good-will 
towards my neighbour, I think it a duty highly incumbent, to 
exercife my gift, as much as may be, to the horfour of the for- 
mer, and benefit of the latter; wherefore, uncon{cious of a more 
interefting fubjeé, I am induced to make public the following 
fmall piece; wherein my chief care has been plainnefs of ex- 
preffion, and to avoid any thing which might be unneceflary 
or fuperfluous; nor have I other reafon for its appearing in 
verfe, than being on a day in peaceful contemplation, the two 
fitht lines-of the introdu@tion, ‘* To thee, Good God, &c.” were 
fo powerfully impreffed on my mind, and committing them to 
paper, I was in fo fingular a manner led on, from time to time, 
I.could not but yield up to what might be the iffue.’ 

As to the performance itfelf it treats of God, angels, and the 
fall of Difobedient Spirits, of Creation, of Vegetables, of Ani- 
mals, of Minerals, of Man, of Magnetifm. * With regard to the 
execution the reader may form fome notion of it, from the fol- 
lowing lines upon minerals. no 


‘ The pregnant vapour of the breathing-fea 
Sublim’d to where a cold, moift earth may be; 
Co-mingling therewith, from heat fupine 
And want of purity, produce a mine 
We Saturn call ; from indigeftion found, 

With Merc’ry, moft crude, chiefly to abound.” 
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Tt would, after all, be doing injuftice to the author to ‘fay 
that all the parts of his performance are equally contemptible. : 


Art, 30. Wilkes and Liberty: or, The Univerfal Prayer. at 
Pr. ts. 6d. Williams. 


Thisis an impious and defpicable attempt to engage God Al- 
mighty to be a member of the Albemarle ftreet club, and is 
one of the moft eminent éffays we know of to prove, that a 
writer in what he calls poetry, may be*fuperlatively wicked, and 
yet contemptibly dull. .His zeal leads him to take the film off 
from his majefty’s eyes, | 

‘ For notwithftanding all the monarch’s mighty 
Seldom he hears.one fangle ftory right.’ 


Reader, if thou art not fatisfied with the above fpecimen of 
eur author’s poetical abilities, may’{ft thou have the heavy pe- 
nalty of reading, as we have done, the whole of his performance, 


Art. 31. The Conciliator. 4to. Pr. is. 6d. Kearfly.: 


A piece of common-place obfervations, ftitched together by 
the needle of zeal, and the thread of enthufiafm, ~— 


Art. 32. Friendly Advice to the Fair Sex in particular, and worthy 
the Attention of the Other. Sex. By a Clergyman of the City of 
London. 4te. Pr.is. Kearfly. | 


The decency and the tender concern for the virtue, modefty, 
and accomplifhments of the fair-fex, which this worthy cletgy- 
man expreffes, cannot be too much commended, We mutt not, 
however, omit hinting to him, and to other well-meaning writs 
ers on this fubjeGt, that there are certain vices which the young 
part of the creation ought not to be cautioned againft, becaufe 
curiofity too frequently fucceeds ignorance. If the author, how. 
ever, is unmarried, we wilh him a young, handfome, and vir 
tuous wife. ) 

* 
Art. 33. 4a Account of the Southern Maritime Provinces of France 3 
reprefenting the Diftre/s to which they were reduced at the Concla» 
fron of the War in 1748: Andin what Manner they may again be 
diftreffed upon any future Renewal of Hoftilities. With a Supple- 
ment, containing Obfervations on the Three principal Gities of Pro- 
vence, namely, Aix, Marfeilles, and Toulon.- Jo which are 

added, Some Remarks on the Marine of France. 410. Pr. 45. 

jewed. Harrifon. 7 


We are given to underftand, in an advertifement prefixed to 
this work, that it is nota new publication, and that its con- 
2 tents 
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tents were offered to the perufal of his majefty’s minifters of 
ftate, foon after the declaration of war in 1756. But however 
ftale the fubje&t may now appear, it contains many obfervations 
which are very proper for Britons to know at all times, efpeci- 
ally with regard to the method of diftreffing France by fea, in 
cafe of a renewal of hoitilities.. We cannot, however, help 
thinking, that our minifters ought not to have fuffered a pam- 
phlet of this nature to be publifhed, but that they ought to have 
fecured the copy. of it to themfelves, at any reafonable rate. 


Art. 34. Reflefions on the Natural and Acquired Endowments requi- 
fite for the Study of the Law. And the Means to be ufed in the 
Purfuit of it. By a Barrifer at Law, 8vo. Pr. 1s.6d. _Worral, 
This pamphlet is written with perfpicuity and good fenfe. 

Every thing the author advances has a dirc t tendency to his 
fubject, which is the ftudy of thelaw; and therefore his perform. 
ance muft be ufeful in avery high degree. He examines the feveral 
requifites to conftitute a lawyer, viz. perception, memory, 
judgment, elocution, learning, univerfity- education, ftudy, the 
choice of books, attending courts, taking notes, common: -place- 
books, drawing pleadings, the crown law, company, and diver- 
fions ; all which, to give them their fmalleft commendation, are 
rational, polite, and pradiicable. — 


Art. 35. The Difcovery: Or, Memoirs of Mi/s Marianne Middle- 
ton. By Mrs. Woodfin, Author of Harriot Watfon, Sally Sa- 
ble, and of The’ Auétion, a Modern Novel. . In Two V. eluines, 
12mo. Pr. 5s. fewed. Lowndes.. 

We may, for a general charaéter of this novel, refer our 
readers to the 15th volume, page 62, of our Review, where we 
gave an account of a former produétion from the fame pen. I¢ 
is no other but juftice to own, that this Difcovery unveils more 
originality than Mrs. Harriot Watfon did, One or two charac- 
ters are moral and well drawn, becaufe their virtues are praéti- 
cable in real life, and by perfons in moderate circumflances ; a 
method which we recommend to all novel-writers: but we 
cannot beftow the fame encomium upon the incidents and cor: 
duct of the ftory, which are, in many places, improbable, un- 
natural, and confufed, 


Art. 36. The Old Maid. By Mary Singleton, Spinfer. A ucw 
Edition, revifed ard correded by the Eaitor,  rzm0. Pr, 350 
Millar. 

Thofe papers appeared periodically in the years 1755 and 

1756, when the attention of the public was too much taken up 


with wars and rumours of wars, placing and difplacing minilters, 
fhooting 
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fhooting admirals, ennobling generals, and a; ¢houfand other 
temporary political fubjects, for any humourous, critical, or li- 
terary produdtion to be read. The letters .before us partake of 
all thefe three kinds, and many of them yield to,none in. this 
way of writing. We are forry that the length of the belt let- 
ters do not admit.of our tranfcribing any pf them here, which, 
perhaps might have otherwife been improper; as the tran{cribing 
_ of them would have been a third publication, which we.are always 
willing to avoid. We are, however,. of opinion, thatthe bu- 
rying of them for fome years, as the Chinefe are faid to do their 
earth, gives them an additional value: and’forour.own part 
we received entertainment from them, not only as they had'ele- 
gance, but even novelty, to recommend them, 


Art. 37.. The Vifitor. By Several Hands. Publifbed.by William 
Dodd, 4. M. Chaplain in Ordinary to bis Mah: la Two Vo- 
lumes, t2mo... Pr. 6s. Dilly. 


The papers contained in thefe two volumes were originally 
publifhed in the Ledger, and written by Mr. Dodd and Co. As 
thcy are moft of them on very ferious and important fubje&ts, 
and feem calculated rather to inftrué& than to entertain; it i$ 
probable they will meet but few readers. As they were penned 
with a view to ferve the caufe of religion and virtue, we fincere- 
ly with them:fuccefs in thistheir new form, and would récom- 
mend them to the perufal of all thofe-who prefer good fenfe to 
wit, and the cool fuggeftions of piety and devotion to a labour- 
ed elegance-of ftile; and the flights of fancy and imagination. 


Art. 38. Comfort for the AffiiGied, under every Difirefs. With 
Suitable Deworitns, By William Dodd, 4. M: Prebendary of 
Brecon;-and Chaplain ‘to the Lord. Bifbop of St. David's. Sve. 
Pri 5s. Dilly. . 


What the reader has to ini hea this beck: will beft be 
feen by the author’s prefatory advertifement, where he informs 
us, * that, ‘ss he thought he cotild-not- engage in a more benevo- 
lent attempt than that of offering comfort to his’ fuffering and 
afflicted fellow-creatures : 

‘ He therefore refolved upon, preaching a fet of difcourfes with 
this view: in which he-had. made. great progrefs ;' when, acci- 
dentally, the good bifhop Hall’s treatife, called, The Balm of 
Gilead, fell into his hand. As this coincided with his plan, he 
freely ufed fuch arguments of this amiable writer, as approved 
themfelves to his judgment, altering the ftyle, and making other 
improvements as feemed neceffarp. 


¢ When 
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¢ When he had finifhed the difcourfes, it was determined te 
weave them into a treatife, and lay them in a regular form bes 
fore the world, for the benefit of fach as might need, and would 
be glad of the confolation afforded in them. Free ufe hath 
been made of {uch writers, as have united their kind endeavours 
to affuage the burthen of human woe ; amongft whom parti- 
cular refpe& fhould be paid to Dr. Grofvenor, to whofe Holy 
Mourner we are greatly indebted. 

‘ To the treatife are added Devotions, fome of which have 
been fele&ted from the moft eminent divines : and it is hoped 
that they will be found fatisfaétory to the Chriftian labouring 
under any fpecies of affliction or difti cfs. 

‘ The writer claims no merit, and ‘expeéts no fame from this 
work, which he’ publifhes with a fincere and fingle defign to 
ferve and to blefs his fe'low-creatures : nothing can or fhall de- 
prive him of the.reward of that good intention; not hashe the 
Jeaft doubt, that God will fail to make his humble ee 
fubfervient to fo happy an end.’ 

To gain that happy end which the pious author here pro- 
pofes, he has endeavoured to adapt his book to the meanelt 
capacities ; and feems rather to wifh to make himfelf intelligi- 
ble, than to acquire any degree of applaufe: though the ftyle, 
therefore, of this performance.is, in many places, obje&tible, we 
think it may be ferviceable to well-difpofed minds, and, as fuch, 
recommend it to our readers. 


Art. 39. The Hiftery of Mifs Oakley. 8vo. Pr..zs. Bladon, 


Though neither the characters nor ftory contained in this 
little hiftory have either variety or entertainment to recommend 
them, yet there is a fprightlinefs and eafe in the writing, which 
‘may be of ufe-to young perfons-of both fexes, who attempt to 
query themfelves for epiftolary correfpondencies. 


Art. 40. The Hifory of the Rift and Progrefi of Poetry, tbroagh ity 
Several Species. By Dr.. Brown. 80. Pr. 35, 6d. in Boards. 
Davis and Reymers. 

The Doétor has extracted this hiftory from his quarto differ’ 
tation on the Rife, Union, &c. of Poetry and Mufic, for the be- 
nefit of fuck claffical readers-as are not particularly converfant 


with mu fic. 














